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A few turns of key exposes mechanism 
for fast, easy maintenance. Dust-proof 
housing covers brass clock works. 
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See how the new violation flag is more 
easily seen... this meter has 3-way 
out-of-order signal. 


HERE’S THE 


NEW 
ROCKWELL 


Ivi-I 
PARKING METER 


with all new, stainless steel 
‘‘guts’’ for trouble-free oper- 
ation and it takes 5 coins 
through a single slot. 


If you want manual meters, check these 
features that will assure you better traffic 
control at far lower cost: 


@ Single Coin Slot takes 1¢, 5¢, 10¢, 25¢, 


and tokens. 


® Stainless Steel working parts resist wear 
—stop corrosion. 

® Greater Visibility with new, big violation 
flag ... easy to patrol. 


@ Easily Accessible: entire mechanism ex- 
posed with turn of the key. 


@ Interchangeability: “unitized" door and 
mechanism fit Dual automatics. 

® Tamper-proof design rejects paper clips, 
etc.— gearing completely protected. 


And the famous Dual tradition of 
rugged construction and clean, simple 
design that has made Dual the leader 
in metered traffic control devices. 

The new Rockwell-built Dual Man- 
ual Parking Meter makes the line more 
complete than ever before. No matter 
what your needs, no matter what your 
preferences, there is a Rockwell-built 
Dual Manual, Automatic or Dubl-Dual 
Automatic to help you get better traffic 
control, increase parking meter revenue 
and slash maintenance costs. Write for 
complete details: Dual Parking Meter 
Company, Subsidiary of Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Company, Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


DUAL PARKING METERS 


another fine product by © 


ROCKWELL 





be penny wise, “pound” foolish, when it comes to signs! Lightweight aluminum 
signs may cost a little more—at first. But... because their strength and corrosion 
resistance cut upkeep and replacement costs to the bone... because their sur- 
face makes the ideal base for any message material .. . because their extreme 
light weight saves you money on shipping and installation . .:. you end up many 


dollars ahead! For lowest lifetime cost you can’t afford anything but aluminum! 


Let us make a bid. For expert service on cost-saving aluminum 

signs, call the manufacturer, fabricator or Kaiser Aluminum sign 

blank jobber near you. 

Atlanta, Ga. Houston, Tex. Oakland, Calif. 

mg Fire & Safety Co. Western Sign & Supply Co. Hawkins & Hawkins Co., Inc. 
harlotte, Mich. indianapolis, Ind. : 

Paul H. Callender Co. Midwest Fire & Safety Wieeand Mig. Co. 


KAISER 
ALUMINUM 


Free brochure gives cost- 
saving facts and availabili- 
ties on traffic control signs 
made of Kaiser Aluminum. 
Mail coupon now. 


Chicago, III. Equipment Co., Inc. - 
Bell t Custus, Inc. Lancaster, Pa. pong Co 
Federal Sign & Signal Corp. John |. Nissly Co. : a 
Cleveland, 0. Little Rock, Ark. Petaluma, Calif. 

Osco Steel Co. Moody Equipment & Kresky Signs, Inc. 

U. S. Steel Supply Supply Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Clinton, Mass. Marion, Ind. Advertisers Service Co. 
Standard Sign & Signal Co. Jim Newey and Assoc. Rocky River, 0. 

Dallas, Tex. —? La. Bowman Western 

All Quality Sign & Mfg. Co. +B — Stamping Co. 
Elmira Heights, N. Y. Biscayne Fire Equipment Co. ape ty 
Parco Supplies 


Eastern Metals of 


Elmira, Inc. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Milwaukee Steel Suppl ; 
Evanston, III. Minneapolis, Minn. st St. Paul, Minn. 
Northwest Screenprint Co. Lyle Signs, Inc. Gopher Stamp Co. 

Grand Prairie, Tex. Monrovia, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 
Sargent-Sowell, Inc. Mask-Off Co. Traffic Control Signs Co. 
Grandville, Mich. North Tonawanda, N.Y. Wichita, Kan. 
Haven-Busch Co. Northern Electric Supply Co. Miro-Flex, Inc. 


KAISER ALUMINUM & CHEMICAL SALES, INC. 


DEPT. 1078, 919 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 


CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
(_] Please have a representative call in person (_] phone 


( Please send me your free aluminum sign brochure 
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guipment Saves Lives — Saves 


FAGLE 
comes a N E Wana 


much simplified solution to 
complex traffic problems 


This new “EC” Vehicle Supervised System provides 
virtually unlimited flexibility for your complicated 
grids and arteries. Control of this highly flexible sys- 
tem is accomplished by introduction of the proper 
combination of vehicle detection and programming. 
Result of this combined control is a completely organ- 
ized and automatic selection of splits, offsets and cycle 
lengths to meet each need as it arises, without un- 
necessary delay. 


This NEW system also provides: 


1. A complete choice of constant and variable settings 
with respect to cycle length. 


2. Standard equipment easily arid quickly converted 
from 2 to 3 or 4 phase operation. 


Results: A highly accurate and flexible system having 
extreme “Built-In” Simplicity. 


Simple to understand, set, check, adjust and 
maintain. si iis 
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Reflectorize with Lead-Free No. 831 (High Index) 
and UB 68 (Medium Index) Sign Kits 


If you're in a sign budget dilemma, you'll solve your problem 

; more readily with optical quality No. 831 and UB 68 Reflective 
hee mbar ston Glass Beads. No. 831, best for white and yellow signs, and UB 
and specification 68, for application in the darker pigmented colors, are lead-free 
data, application ... won't turn dark, provide extra reflectivity throughout a longer 


procedures, and other life for greater safety and economy. 
helpful information. 


Bead budgets go farther ... the result of better research and 
engineering and advanced methods of manufacture. And with 
today's overall improvements in quality, gradation, and applica- 
tion techniques, you have the combination that spells better reflec- 
torized signs for less—with whitest white, lead-free, optical quality 
glass beads by Flex-O-Lite. Write for details. 


FLEX-O-LITE MFG. CORPORATION 


8301 FLEX-O-LITE DRIVE « P. O. BOX 3066 (AFFTON BRANCH) 
ST. LOUIS 23, MISSOURI 
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NAIL, SCREW, RIVET OR BOLT this new 
Stimsonite reflector to metal, wood or concrete. ae ‘ taf; 
Unique center hole makes mounting easy. Avail- an ~~ : ; ome se = =6AGA Part—2097-Al 


able in amber, red and crystal ‘i eS y © a ra Actual size—3'4"' Dia 


NEW! stimSonite 
CENTER MOUNT REFLECTOR 


The new Stimsonite reflector has a unique advantage per- 
mitting fast, easy mounting. You can use a screw, bolt, nail 
or rivet to mount this versatile new product on metal, 
wood or concrete. 


OTHER BIG ADVANTAGES: 


Long range visibility—returns more light to source than any other MARKERS 
reflector. 


Hermetically sealed and housed in sturdy aluminum. : 


Noncorrosive and weatherproof. 


Write today for bulletin with full details. AS DELINEATORS 


® 
i Seeability 
Ss for— Readability 
™ Durability 
ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
1027 NEWARK AVENUE, ELIZABETH 3, NEW JERSEY 


Gasaccumulator Co., (Canada) Ltd., 12 Gower Street, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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the ECONOMY and FLEXIBILITY of radio 
with the RELIABILITY of TRANSISTORS 


MOTOROLA 


RADIO TRAFFIC 


CONTROL 


Transistors make the difference! Now you can plan 
for CITY-WIDE traffic control with radio’s economy 
and flexibility—with year-in, year-out reliability of 
Motorola’s fully transistorized intersection receivers. 


Here’s how it works . . . Centrally-located radio 
reaches all areas economicallyy—controls intersections 
individually or in any combination. At the inter- 
section the receiver-decoder equipment operates 
without attention—no adjustments are necessary 
or possible in the decoder circuitry. 


All programing changes are made at the radio 
control center. Here you get new control flexibility 


fi 


a : 


—with high speed, high capacity automatic pro- 
graming that can be changed instantly when needed. 
At the control center, an illuminated display panel 
shows the program in effect for the entire system, 
not just the last transmitted program for a few 
specific intersections. Pushbuttons enable manual 
control of any function. 


With completely transistorized circuitry, sealed 
tone units and heavy-duty relays at the intersection 
—you’re assured of unsurpassed reliability, so nec- 
essary for traffic control. Learn how Motorola radio 
can do the job as a new system, or to work with 
your present plant. Write today. 


MOTOROLA, pravio TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Blvd., Chicago 51, Ill. » A Subsidiary of Motorola Inc, 
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Frankly Speaking... 


JUNE, 1959 


Tue FOLLOWING is a news release that recently caught my attention: 
“For the first time in their national history, Americans are beginning 


to display humility. 


This new-found virtue was painfully acquired through a series of 
shattering disappointments that destroyed ‘the illusion of American 
omnipotence’. But it may become America’s greatest asset in giving 
the world mature and responsible leadership.” 

[ could not help but think of the magnitude that such a virtue could have in 
the profession of traffic engineering. One of the biggest problems that confronts us in 
the everyday operation and design of transport facilities is the need to be cognizant 
of the lack of humility on the part of the road user. If the “man-behind-the-wheel” 
would develop a complete sense of understanding in keeping with his faith, what a 
simplified task would await us. The millions of dollars that have been spent, the 
billions of dollars that are being spent, and the trillions of dollars to be spent in the 
field of traffic safety and accident prevention, could well be channeled into other areas 
of betterment, if the American public and their driving habits were completely attuned 
to a humble understanding of the rights of men. 


But, have we actually arrived at a point where we. the American public, have 
developed this complete sense of humility in our driving habits? | think not. It then 
behooves those of us in a profession responsible for designing and operating safe and 
efficient highways for the motoring public to continue to exercise the utmost in our 
skills and to enhance our profession through research to the end that until man 
develops a complete and full understanding of and for himself and others that we 
who are charged with this great responsibility will continue to do the job which 
confronts us. 


No other profession has done so much nor contributed so much in the field of 
pure researeh in traffic safety as has that of traffic engineering. Through our Institute 
we are accomplishing many things, and we are capable of accomplishing many more. 
But for these things to be accomplished and to be made worthwhile in the total 
evaluation of good, we must increase our efforts. If we wish to chance the future of 
the profession of trafic engineering. then much of this research must be done through 
our own professional organization. To do this requires manpower and funds, and the 
source of both comes from us, the members of the Institute. We, the membership, 
should be thinking of tomorrow as well as today, and instruct our officers to promul- 
gate and to promote an area of study and understanding as will accomplish this. 


Let each of us, too, in order to accomplish the good of the virtue of humility 
practice this as we go from day to day in the operations of our job, as we talk before 
civic and public groups; let us see if we cannot foster an early realization of the 
full affluence of humility in the profession of trafic engineering. 


J. Av. Heap 
Director, District 6 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 





‘SAN ANTONIO LOOKS TO 1970.... 
with its NEW Traffic Signal System 


153 intersections nowcontrolled by 


KLECTRO-MATIC* PR SYSTEM 


Handling today’s traffic is difficult enough, but to provide signal controls for 
expected 1970 traffic volumes is a major accomplishment. San Antonio did 
just that. They selected a flexible, versatile system that not only puts an end 
to downtown traffic snarls but insures movement of maximum volumes in 
the years to come. 

An ultramodern all-electronic “PR” System 

controls 153 intersections in the heart of 

vital, growing San Antonio. All changes in 

volume and direction of traffic are constant- 

ly recorded and the most effective signal 

indications automatically computed and put 

into effect smoothly and without delay. 


For details on how the PR System can help 
your city grid or arterial traffic, write for 
Bulletin No. E-224. 


“PR Local” 


y; AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 


EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
NORWALK, CONNECTICUT 
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Aerial Photography for 
Parking Surveys 


—a Swedish Experiment Using Stereo Pictures 






By Sven Tynelius 
Town Planning Officer 
Eskilstuna, Sweden 









T HE ENORMOUS GROWTH of traffic in 
postwar Europe — and not the leastin 
the Scandinavian countries — has cre- DS 
ated considerable parking problems. 
At the beginning of 1959 there were 
some 1.800.000 motor vehicles in 
Sweden, viz: one to every four inhabi- 
tants, or the highest ratio in Europe. 
However, since our registration figures 
include 700,000 motorcycles and mo- 
peds (motor-bicycles), we still have a 
long way to go before becoming a “na- 
tion-on-wheels” in the American sense. 
In a medium-sized industrial town such 
as Eskilstuna (pop. 58,000.) every sixth 
person is a car owner and, within the 
next 10 to 15 years, we expect car 
ownership to be doubled. We shall 
then have—if not before—real parking 
problems! But even today, parking is 
one of the knottiest problems facing 
a town planner. 

While undertaking a study trip in 
the U.S.A. in the autumn of 1956, | 
could not fail to be impressed by the 
way in which an American city dif- 
fers in structure from the older cities 
of Europe, and how much more room 
the motorist has to manoeuvre in de- 
spite the high rate of development in 
downtown areas. Many Swedish towns 
have narrow streets dating from the 
Middle Ages. Eskilstuna—a relatively 
young town—happens to be celebrat- 
ing its 300th anniversary this year, 
and it was in this town that, in 1950, 
the first Swedish attempt was made to / 
conduct a parking count from the air 
with the aid of stereo pictures. As far 


4 . . . NN 

as is known, we are unique in Europe \ 

in this respect. \ 
In 1947 an aerial parking survey x 


was carried out in the Swedish city of 
Malmé by means of oblique photo- 
graphs. It was found that the conglom- 
erations of buildings in the city center 
often obscured the view and, in some 





Figure 1 
General map of Eskilstuna showing the area under review and the three central parking places. 
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Figure 2 
Parking model of Fristadstorget, Eskilstuna, on May 29, 1956, 9.15 - 17.15, showing half-hourly 


parking frequency (turnover) 


cases, streets had to be photographed 
from two directions to enable pin- 
pointing of the cars parked along the 
curbs. By using suitably long exposure 
times it was possible to differentiate 
between moving and stationary vehicles. 
However, due to the screening effect of 
the buildings, the area of observation 
on each picture was greatly limited. 


during 14 time units per parking space 


(one vehicle). 


The method was not applied practi- 
cally thereafter. 

This factor prompted Professor Hal- 
lert of the Department of Photogram- 
metry at the Royal Institute of Tech- 
nology in Stockholm to suggest the use 
of vertical photographs instead of 
oblique photographs since, if these 
are taken at a sufficiently high altitude, 


Figure 3 
Total traffic situation in the area under review at Eskilstuna on May 29, 1956, at 10:15. Only 7 per 


cent of the vehicles in the actual center were mobile 


parked. 


12 


(dots) and 93 per cent (rectangles) were 


the screening effect of the buildings 
can be eliminated. Furthermore, if ver- 
tical photographs are taken in such a 
way that they are suitable for stereo 
processing, there is a pronounced dif. 
ference between stationary and moyv- 
ing vehicles. When photographed ster- 
eoscopically, a stationary vehicle oc. 
cupies the same position in both pic- 
tures and appears in the stereoscope 
as a three-dimensional object on street 
level. A moving vehicle, on the other 
hand, produces no stereo effect. As a 
result, when vertical photographs are 
stereo-processed, all the moving vehi- 
cles can easily be eliminated from a 
parking count. 

In 1954 a second attempt was made 
to take an aerial survey of the overall 
traffic situation in downtown Eskil- 
stuna. The pictures were taken and 
procesed by a unit of the Swedish Air 
Force (Kungl. Sédermanlands Flyeflot- 
tilj). The findings were that only about 
10 per cent of the vehicles shown on 
the photographs were in motion — a 
proportion that placed the parking 
problem in high relief. The photo- 
graphs also pinpointed those places 
where parking was most congested. 
Cars were found in particularly large 
numbers in the vicinity of hotels, board- 
ing houses and filling and service sta- 
tions. In order to ascertain the extent 
to which parking frequency (turnover) 
could be determined from stereo pic- 
tures, aerial photography was coordi- 
nated with the recording of license 
numbers by ground staff to compose a 
limited frequency check within a given 
parking lot. The technique adopted 
was to compare stereo pictures taken 
at different times. The lack of stereo 
effect among certain parked cars would 
then disclose that they had been re- 
placed by others. 

The results of this survey were so 
encouraging that a more comprehen- 
sive survey was made in 1956. The 
necessary funds were provided by the 
Swedish State Committee for Building 
Research. 


The 1956 Survey 

The prime objective was to ascer- 
tain the reliability of the stereo method 
as a means of determining the fre- 
quency (turnover) of a parking place. 
A secondary task was to arrive at the 
most practical means of applying the 
method. Time comparisons were to 
be made between this method and the 
current ground census and the relative 
costs assessed. Special problems, such 
as the influence of shadow on correct 
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picture interpretation, were also to be 
studied, as was the screening effect of 
trees. 

The area under review was a 1600 x 
1600-meter section of central Eskil- 
stuna. The aerial photography and the 
processing of the photographs was en- 
trusted to Dr. Percy Tham, Airborne 
Mapping Ltd., Stockholm. 

The photographs were taken from a 
height of 630 meters, i.e. a photo- 
graphic scale of 1:3000, with a photo- 
grammetic survey camera — a Wild 
Aviotar with standard focal length lens. 
The optical data are f:4.2/210 and the 
negative size 18 x 18 cm. The area was 
photographed during four overlapping 
runs. In view of the stereo-procesing 
requirements the overlap per course 
was at least 60 per cent. The follow- 
ing data were valid: 
Number of photographs 

per unit time 
Number of photographs 

per run 
Time interval between 
photographs 
Time interval between runs 
Area per 
photograph 
Useful area per 
photograph about 10 hectares 
The stereo-processing was carried out 
with the aid of an ordinary so-called 
pocket stereoscope. 


about 36 
about 9 


4-4.5 sec. 
3-4 min. 


about 30 hectares 


Assessment of the Parking Frequency 
(Turnover) 

Within the area, a frequency investi- 
gation was carried out at the two larg- 
est parking places, while spot investi- 
gations of the traffic situation as a 
whole were made throughout the area. 
The situation was plotted every half 
hour between 9:15 and 17:15. Between 
13:00 and 15:00 a break was made to 
allow the aircraft to be refuelled. 

As a means of checking the results 
of the aerial investigation of the park- 
ing frequency (turnover) at the two 
central parking places it was arranged 
that the car registration numbers should 
be recorded. This was done by 27 
school children. Counts were to be com- 
menced at exact radio time so as to 
provide synchronization with the aerial 
photographs. 

The data obtained from the aerial 
photography and the number census 
were processed by the company and 
the town-planning office, respectively. 
Not until the results were complete 
(about 2,000 checks) did we attempt to 


collate the data provided by the two 
methods. 
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Figure 4 


Stereo photographs of the centre of Eskilstuna on May 29, 1956, at 13.01. Taken in the shadow 
with the sun high in the sky (thus simplifying interpretation) . 


The results of the processing of the 
comprehensive aerial-photograph data 
for the two parking places subject to 
frequency control were illustrated by 
parking models (see Fig. 2). They 
were easy for the scanner to work 
with. The variously coloured plastic 
rings for each newly-parked vehicle 
also permitted a quick and clear pic- 
ture of the parking frequency (turn- 
over) on the site. 

All the component results of the 
ground census were plotted on a 1:400 
map of the two central parking places. 


Each parking space (one vehicle) was 
represented by 14 time squares in 
which the parking coverage was marked 
by colors corresponding to those of 
the plastic rings on the parking models. 
In the case of the two public park- 
ing places under review, the variation 
in the results provided by the aerial 
and the ground methods was 11 per 
cent, of which 3 per cent could be ex- 
plained by incorrect counts on the 
aerial photographs. The remaining 8 
per cent was due to: 
1. A time difference in some cases of 
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Figure 5 
Stereo photographs of the centre of Eskilstuna on May 29, 1956, at 10.15. Mark cast shadows 
(making interpretation difficult). 


up to 60 seconds between the aerial 

and ground observations. 

2. Certain vehicles straddling the di- 
viding line between two parking 
spaces. 

3. Direct errors on the part of the per- 
sons recording the registration num- 
bers. 

A post-control of the points where 
the aerial and ground information con- 
flicted was made by experts. This was 
done with great care and required 
much time, but it can be said, on the 
other hand, to have established the ac- 
curacy of the aerial photographs. If 
this is indeed the case, the degree of 
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error when making a photogrammetric 
parking survey is very low, i.e., about 
2 or 3 per cent. However, for all prac- 
tical purposes, a percentage error of 
10 is probably acceptable. 


Spot Investigation of the 
Total Traffic Situation 

As has been reported above, the en- 
tire area was photographed from the 
air in 14 different time units and a 
frequency study was concurrently made 
of the two central parking places (Fig. 
3). 

As concerns the degree of accuracy 
of the interpretation of the photo- 


graphs when making a spot check with 
the aid of stereo pictures, it was not 
considered necessary to confirm the 
results by ground observations except 
where the blocks contained a confused 
pattern of courtyards. The checks made 
show that only screening trees and very 
marked shadows cause difficulty in in- 
terpreting the photographs. 

Within the bounds of the total area 
under review—the population of which 
is some 18,000 persons—the number of 
motor vehicles (excluding motorcycles) 
remained largely constant between 9:15 
and 17:15 hours (about 2,200). On 
the average only 11 per cent were mo- 
bile and thus about 89 per cent were 
parked. In the actual city center, where 
the population numbers about 3,300, 
the situation was much the same in that 
the number of motor vehicles (about 
1,000) remained more or less constant. 
The percentage of vehicles in motion 
was no more than about 7 per cent, 
i.e. not less than about 93 per cent 
were parked. A noteworthy feature for 
Swedish conditions was that, of the ve- 
hicles parked in the center, not less 
than 49 per cent were parked on build- 
ing sites. The number of registered 
motor vehicles in the town at the time 
of the investigation can be estimated at 
about 7,500 (excluding motorcycles). 
The population was about 57,200. 

The spot checks also left no doubt 
but that the greatest concentrations of 
parked vehicles—apart from the fringe 
of the actual center — were in the 
region of hotels and boarding houses, 
filling and service stations, and indus- 
trial plants. The three largest service 
garages had each some 35 to 95 ve- 
hicles parked in adjacent streets. 

A check was made on the relation 
between the maximum parking in the 
city center and the number of vehicles 
which drove through the area between 
6 a.m. and 9 p.m. On the basis of 
selected traffic checks and certain ex- 
trapolations to cover those mornings 
and evenings when no counts were 
made, it was confirmed that the park- 
ing peak involved about 11 per cent 
of the traffic in the center. This figure 
is from 1 to 3 per cent higher than that 
regarded as normal in other places. 


Time Requirements and 
Financial Considerations 

The preparation of an aerial parking 
census is simple. All that is required is 
the demarcation of the area and the 
decision as to whether the census is to 
be in the form of a survey or a fre- 
quency check (turnover). On the basis 
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of a picture scale of 1:3000 the num- 
ber of runs can be chosen to suit the 
area to be photographed. If the investi- 
gation is to cover a morning and after- 
neon the aircraft must be able to land 
for refueling purposes. 

As regards the actual investigation it 
is. of course, desirable from the cost 
aspect to reduce the flying time to that 
essential. In many cases it should be 
possible to combine a traffic census of 
this kind with some other form of 
aerial photography, e.g., a survey of 
redevelopment areas, newly-developed 
areas, etc. The aircraft requires a crew 
of three—pilot, navigator and photog- 
rapher. 

The interpretation of the photographs 
and the plotting of the results differ 
somewhat as between spot checks on 
the traffic sitaution at different times 
and frequency checks on parked ve- 
hicles. 

Spot checks are relatively simple 
and are best done by one person who 
successively interprets the sets of pic- 
tures run after run and makes the 
necessary notations on a corresponding 
survey map. It is suggested that mo- 
bile vehicles be indicated by a circle 
and stationary vehicles by a rectangle. 
Trucks and busses can also be marked 
by the addition of the letters T and B. 
An experienced scanner should be able 
to process an area of~1600 -x -1600 
meters in about six hours, i.e. six read- 
ings per minute (assuming about 2,200 
observations). 

This assumes that the scanner has 
had the opoprtunity to familiarize him- 
self with the area and mark off the 
spots where parking is impossible. A 
test showed that pre-marking of the 
map in this way resulted in the area 
being reduced to 60 per cent. In the 
investigation under review, four of the 
spot checks were made by a 14-year-old 
schoolboy. On the average, he required 
nine hours to make a correct interpre- 
tation of the total traffic situation in the 
area (about four readings per minute). 


At an estimate, the cost (inclusive 
of flying and photographs) of a spot 
check of the type carried out in Eskil- 
stuna (per unit time, with about 2,200 
observations per unit) is about Kr. 
600 to 650 per unit, or about 25 to 30 
Ore per observation. 

In the case of a frequency check on 
parked vehicles the interpretation of 
the photographs takes considerably 
more time. The scanner must concen- 
trate to a greater degree when compar- 
ing, for example, the left-hand picture 
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Figure 6 
Part enlargement of Figure 5. 


from one run with a right-hand picture 
from another to see whether a vehicle 
has moved. When working at a normal 
rate the scanner can make some 2 or 
3 readings per minute. 

At an estimate, the cost (inclusive 
of flying and photographs) of frequen- 
cy checks in Eskilstuna, based on the 
photographs taken in conjunction with 
the spot check, was about 50 Ore per 
observation. 

An estimate of the time required and 
the cost of a corresponding invesiga- 
tion made on the basis of recording 
registration numbers is relatively sim- 
ple. especially since the stereo-photo 
investigation in question was checked 
in this manner. 

Personnel requirements for a spot 


check have been based on the following 
assumptions. As regards the center of 
the town and adjacent streets an aver- 
age of two spotters per block is re- 
quired. This figure must be doubled 
on large parking lots. In all, this 
means 205 spotters for the entire area 
or, allowing for a mobile force of 30 
to reinforce the numbers at very busy 
places, 235. Difficulties will always be 
involved in making a spot check on 
mobile traffic during certain periods 
of the day and with as few as two per- 
sons per block (not even three spotters 
per block produce such good results 
as stereo photographs). At a rough 
estimate, the employment of 235 spot- 
ters for 10 hours at the low rate of Kr. 
1.50 per hour (this assuming that school 
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Figure 7 
Part enlargement of Smorparken, Eskilstuna, May 29, 1956, showing trees partly hiding the vehicles 


parked beneath. 


children are employed) would cost 


about Kr. 3,500:—. 

Preparatory work included the issue 
of just over 100 maps (14 copies of 
each) and the drawing up of census 
instructions. Furthermore, the spotters 
must be trained and the investigation 
must be supervised and checked. Proc- 


essing is often time-consuming—often 


TABLE | 
Method 
Spot checks 
25 - 30 Gre 


30 Ore 


Aerial 


Ground 


*in conjunction with spot checks 


16 


Approximate cost per observation 


Frequency checks 


as a result of the spotters’ inability to 
make clear annotations. 

Thus, the cost of spot checks in 
Eskilstuna per unit time (about 2,200 
observations) pursuant to the registra- 
tion number method works out at about 
Kr. 700:—, or 30 Gre per observation. 

Corresponding calculations show that 
the frequency checks made with the 


50 ore* 


help of ground staff cost about Kr. 120 
per unit time (about 170 observations) 
or about 70 ore per observation. 
Summary 

The investigation showed that the 
photogrammetric method was reliable, 
although aerial photography calls for 
a certain time lag between the first and 
last pictures and, as a result, certain 
changes cannot be registered. However, 
this drawback pertains only to traffic 
moving at right angles to the line of 
flight, i.e. between areas shown on two 
adjacent photographs taken on differ- 
ent runs and thus not within one par- 
ticular run. The margin of error in the 
case of frequency checks is probably 
some few per cent. In the case of spot 
checks we have direct evidence and, if 
the photographs are interpreted prop- 
erly, there should be no error. The 
aerial method is, of course, objective 
and everything that is seen from the 
air is registered. The interpretation is 
also homogeneous in that the same 
scanner is responsible for the entire 
Finally, a check—or re- 
— can be carried out at 


processing. 
processing 
any time. 

The time taken to prepare an aerial 
survey is far less than that required 
for a ground census of the current type. 
Nor is a large staff required. On the 
other hand, good flying weather is es- 
sential and visibility must be good. 

As regards costs, the employment of 
the aerial method for large-scale spot 
checks is fully comparable with the 
current ground method. In the case of 
independent frequency checks on a 
large scale the aerial method still can- 
not compete with ground checks (re- 
cording of registration numbers). Com- 
bined with spot checks, on the other 
hand, it is appreciably cheaper. 

At a rough estimate, the compara- 
tive costs shown in Table I are appli- 
cable. 

Quite naturally, costs may vary con- 
siderably with local conditions, i.e. 
flying distance to site of investigation, 
size of area investigated, character and 
traffic density. To this must be added 
a profit margin, a factor which is diff- 
cult to assess. 


Mark this date on your calendar ! 


29th ANNUAL MEETING 
Institute of Traffic Engineers 


SEPTEMBER 14-17, 1959 
Hotel Commodore, New York City 


70 ore 
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El Monte — 


City’s Post-Freeway Progress 
Refutes “Chinese Wall” Fears 


‘. is SAID that because of individual 
differences, no two persons are the 
same. Moreover, no particular person 
is today exactly the same individual 
he or she was some three years, five 
years, or any number of years, ago. 
Perhaps because in large part they 
reflect the individuals in them, cities 
and towns likewise have their differ- 
ences. and because here too time brings 
changes, a study of today’s city in 
today’s environment is most directly 
helpful in analyzing the more timely 
municipal problems. 

Thus even though intensive analysis 
of the freeway “bypassed” city and 
town has been carried out by the 
Land Economic Studies Section of the 
California Division of Highways 
Right-of-Way Department for over 12 
years, careful analysis of current by- 
pass situations still continues, despite 
the fact that results have consistently 
tended to confirm even the earliest 
conclusions indicated. Past experience 
is thereby regularly tested to see if its 
lessons are still valid guides to the 
solution of today’s problems. Perhaps 
even more important, each “bypassed” 
city and town — because it is not en- 
tirely similar to others which may 
have already been studied — can make 
its own peculiar contribution to the 
growing fund of economic impact 
knowledge. 

And so it was, even before freeway 
construction through the Southern 
California City of El Monte was com- 
pleted on July 17, 1956, that area’s 
own particular story had already start- 
ed to unfold. 


Study Situation 

El Monte presented in many re- 
spects the typical “bypass” situation; 
nonetheless, with its own significant 
overtones, it had its own lusty story 
to tell the world. 
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What are the peculiar effects upon 
abutting properties and community 
business and development of an ele- 


vated freeway bypass? Does this par- 
ticular type of freeway construction 
create the so-called “Chinese Wall” 
situation — an impassible barrier to 
community expansion and commercial 
development? And what happens to 
the community when two former state 
highways are bypassed — two high- 
ways whose abutting commercial de- 
velopments account for over 66 per 
cent of the total business done in the 
entire city? 


Rich in History 

The overall picture of the changing 
E] Monte community would be incom- 
plete without a brief review of some 
of the past happenings which have 
shaped the city’s present and future, 
and endowed it with its own individual 
character. 

Founded in 1852 by some dozen 
families of a gold-seeking caravan 
headed for the “Gold Hills,” El Monte 
began as a cattle raising community. 
lost out to agricultural interests, and 
finally emerged as a thriving Los An- 
geles County industrial center. 

Its two-fisted history is replete with 
incidents that characterize the “strong 
rugged individualism” of its people 
who showed little reluctance to fight 
vigorously for the things they believed 
to be right. In the beginning there was 
a “range war” between the cattlemen 
and the “squatter families” over land 
use and fences, a war which continued 
until the Fence Law of 1869. During 
the 1850's, with law enforcement al- 
most nonexistent, the “E] Monte Boys” 
rode the range, meting out decisive, 
though perhaps dubious, justice. 

In the 1860's and early seventies, the 
ranchers agitated against a railroad 
line going from San Pedro to Los 
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Angeles City because they felt that 
locomotive power would eliminate the 
need for horses, which, in turn, would 
affect the marketing of certain agricul- 
tural crops in which they specialized 
~barley. corn, feed, etc. During the 
hectic Civil War days, the community 
was definitely pro-South, and _ twice 
the federal troops from Wilmington 
had to invade the town to restore 
order. In 1861, 29 El Monte horsemen 
tried to join the southern armies by 
going through Texas but were caught 
and imprisoned for a short term at 
Fort Wayne. 

Before the advent of the Pacific 
Electric Railroad in 1906, El Monte 
was one of the stopover points for the 
Pony Mail, and bars and saloons did 
a roaring business from people pass- 
ing through up to the time the temper- 
ance sentiment arose at the turn of the 
century. However, despite its many 
transients, E] Monte, on incorporation 
date, November 18, 1912, had only 
550 people, and the size of the city was 
a mere 1.21] square miles. Until 1945, 
the transition from an agricultural to 
an industrial community was rather 
slow and gradual. 

After World War II, the transition 
to an industrial economy has been re- 
markably rapid. Today, there are over 
750 highly diversified industrial plants 
in the greater E] Monte area of which 
20 per cent are engaged in manufac- 
turing and processing strategic mili- 
tary items. Today, El Monte claims 
recognition as the house trailer manu- 
facturing center of the United States. 
It also has unrelated manufacturing 
industries such as ceramics, chemicals, 
garments, iron foundries, paints, plas- 
tics, and electrical machinery. 


Other Factors 
To more effectively analyze the 
effects of the freeway on the com- 









munity, there are other pertinent and 
important factors that must be con- 
sidered as well. 


First, the tremendous _ industrial 
growth that has taken place in South- 
ern California for the past decade has 
resulted in increased population for 
many small communities such as El 
Monte, and this in turn has created 
the need for expansion of existing 
facilities and construction of new fa- 
cilities. Obviously, communities which 
were able to respond quickly to the 
demands of the new populace found 
themselves growing more rapidly than 
those that lagged. El Monte, with its 
long history of adjustments, reacted 
quickly to take advantage of the situ- 
ation. Its citizens erected a modern 
civic center at a new location, 
vided additional recreational facilities, 
expanded their school system, and pro- 
vided adequate housing facilities in 
the form of residential subdi- 
visions aimed at the moderate income 
groups. 


pro- 


new 


Industries were also encour- 
aged by pointing up tax advantages. 
good transportation facilities, and ade- 
quate utilities. 

Second, construction of the Rio 
Hondo Wash facility (a portion of the 
multi-million-dollar flood control proj- 
ect to tame the San Gabriel River and 
its tributaries), has had the effect of 
opening up considerable land for prof- 
itable and lasting development. 

Third, El Monte has two railroad 
lines, the Southern Pacific and the 
Pacific Electric, which offer added in- 
ducement to industries seeking sound 
locations. 

Fourth, the city’s strategic geo- 
graphic location itself. El Monte is 
ideally situated from downtown Los 


To Pasadena 


Jo Alhambra 


To Los Angeles 


To Long Beach 


Angeles, only 13 miles away—a hub 
for the entire San Gabriel Valley area. 


Methodology 

This study, like most previous land 
economic studies, utilizes the “before 
and after” technique to determine the 
effects of a freeway on this city whose 
state routes, Route 26 (Garvey Av- 
enue) and Route 77 (Valley Boule- 
vard) were “bypassed.” Sources of 
information include: (1) the quar- 
terly sales tax data from the Board of 
Equalization; (2) verified real estate 
transactions; (3) the U. S. Census; 
(4) El Monte Chamber of Commerce 
data; (5) Los Angeles County Re- 
gional Planning Commission and As- 
Office reports; (6) the Re- 
search Department of the Security 
First National Bank; (7) Federal 
WPA report entitled “A History of 
El Monte”; (8) El Monte Press: (9) 
city officials; and (10) real estate 
brokers, industrial plant managers. 
and merchandisers of E] Monte. 


sessor’s 


Periods and Area Covered 

Because of the complicating effects 
of the Monte Vista Bypass— a short 
bypass of the Valley Boulevard down- 
town shopping section which was con- 
structed after the freeway itself (open- 
ing date — December, 1957) — this 
study does not cover the usual “two 
years before and two years after” pe- 
riod. Instead a “one year before and 
a one year after” period has been 
chosen as the basis of this study. An- 
other reason for using the shorter 
duration is the fact that a two-year 
period “after” would also take in 
much of the difficult-to-analyze general 
recession effects that commenced from 
the summer of 1957. 

Although the City of El Monte tends 


Figure 1 


to identify itself with the El Monte 
Postal District, an area five times its 
size, it was felt that for clarity the 
city boundaries as they were in 1955 
should be utilized, and only the free. 
way effects on the community and 
the two major streets therein, namely 
Garvey Avenue and Valley Boulevard, 
which were the two former state routes 
as noted previously, should be consid- 
ered, 


“Chinese Walls” 

El Monte citizens were greatly con- 
cerned that, in the “after” period, the 
completed freeway might easily be- 
come a figurative “Chinese Wall.” 
The use of this expression has become 
widespread in planning and develop- 
ment discussion— it is interestingly 
pertinent to note the sequence by 
which it is derived. 

To its planners and builders, the 
Great Wall of China was in effect an 
ancient type of life insurance policy. 
If its formidable bulk isolated the 
Chinese Empire from its neighbors 
and discouraged intruders whatever 
their mission and intent, it would have 
served its purpose well. If it presented 
an insurmountable barrier to intru- 
sion and interchange, it would have 
been considered eminently successful. 

Modern-day planners and _ builders, 
of course, deplore structures which in 
any way tend to isolate and bar, and 
those things which would have meas- 
ured the success of the old Great Wall 
are considered today to be highly un- 
desirable consequences of either pri- 
vate or public building activity. Con- 
cern and anxiety when improvements 
are proposed which in fact might bring 
about such effects, are thus oftimes 
expressed by summing up the planned 


This map shows the new freeway and other streets and highways through the City of El Monte. 
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facility simply as a “Chinese Wall.” 
El Monte citizens — pointing out five 
alleged “walls” already in existence— 
understandably were concerned with 
the effects of an elevated freeway 
structure. 

The two former state highways with 
their combined 54,000 average daily 
traffic volumes constituted barriers one 
and two; the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road and the Pacific Electric Railroad 
rights of way made barriers three and 
four. and the Rio Hondo Wash, bisect- 
ing the city in an opposite direction 
to the others. was barrier number five. 
The map of the El Monte area graphi- 
cally depicts this aspect of the overall 
study situation. 

Allegations of premature obsoles- 
cence of abutting improvements, cre- 
ation of isolated areas without possi- 
bility of profitable development, in- 
troduction of obstructions to further 
expansion and annexation, etc.—these 
were the predicted and implied ef- 
fects through El Monte. What then, 
are the facts? 


Growth and Progress 


The size of the City of El Monte 
at the time of this writing is about 
three and one-tenth square miles. An- 
nexation of adjacent areas to the city 
cannot of course take place without 
the majority consent of affected land- 
owners and residents. A divided city 
suffering from the many alleged ill 
effects of any so-called “barrier” di- 
vision, would doubtless have little at- 
traction to outlying areas. Annexation 
trends may thus helpfully suggest un- 
incorporated area thinking about the 


future of the core city, and here is 
what we find: 


1. Since opening of the freeway in 
July of 1956, annexation of adjoining 
areas has increased at an annual rate 
of over 14 per cent per year. In sig- 
nificant contrast to this figure is the 
annual average trend of approximately 
2 per cent for the 43-year period im- 
mediately prior to freeway opening. 
Almost 59 per cent of the entire: 43- 
year annexation gain for El Monte 
was accomplished in the two short 
years following freeway construction. 


2. In the area of land development, 
analysis reveals that since commence- 
ment of freeway construction, approxi- 
mately 490 new homes have been 
built adjacent to the freeway. Indeed, 
in this highly significant period, new 
residential building has shown higher 
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Figure 2 
An aerial view of the San Bernardino Freeway through the City of El Monte. Peck Road Interchange 


totals on the average than for any 
other period in the last 10 years. 


3. All building permits for the city 
show additional remarkable gains. Jn 
the year immediately after freeway 
construction, new building valuation 
tripled comparable totals of the year 
before and doubled totals for the year 
before that. Activity in both the core 
city and annexed areas showed decided 
increases. 


Population 


Growth, of course, is not measured 
by one item alone. There are other 
factors which suggest expansion. Pop- 
ulation for instance, by itself may not 
be significant, but taken collectively 
with other factors, may well prove 
illuminating. Prior to the freeway, the 
population of El Monte was 9,713 
(census of November 10, 1955). Less 
than two years later, the special census 
of October 10, 1957, discloses that the 
population of El] Monte had grown to 
11,507, an increase of 1,794 or 18.5 
per cent over the 1955 figure. What is 
more significant is the fact that prior 
to the freeway, from 1950 to 1955, a 
period of five years, population had 
only increased 20 per cent. Perhaps 
even more significantly, three-quarters 
of this increase took place within the 
old city limits and therefore does not 
reflect increases due to physical an- 


nexation. (It is enlightening to note 
that all of the annexed areas were 
considered to be “uninhabited.” ) 


Duplication and Isolation 

There is no visual or statistical evi- 
dence whatsoever of any so-called “iso- 
lation” of certain areas as a result 
of the elevated freeway; nor is there 
any evidence whatsoever of tangible 
interference with free and convenient 
interchange between the two, admit- 
tedly more separate, main business 
streets. Since freeway construction ac- 
tually became unmistakably evident, 
16 new merchants have established 
themselves along both of the ‘by- 
passed” thoroughfares and remain in 
business today. Moreover, the distinc- 
tive character of both streets—one a 
pedestrian traffic, typical downtown 
type mercantile area, and the other a 
commercial strip in its usual form— 
has been maintained without variation, 
and there is little reason to suspect 
that any isolating influences have been 
at work which might conceivably 
change this picture. 


Sales Tax Analysis 

The importance of these “bypassed” 
business streets to the economic wel- 
fare of the entire city has already been 
indicated. One hundred forty-four re- 
tail establishments along Garvey Av- 
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Figure 3 


A view of the business district of the City of 


1 Monte lookin 


west on Valley Boulevard. Prior to 


the opening of the freeway this street was congested with traffic, making shopping difficult. 


enue and Valley Boulevard average 
around 20 million dollars’ worth of 
business a year, two-thirds of the total 
retail business done yearly in the en- 
tire city. Simply stated. if these mer- 
chants had taken an “economic beat- 
ing” from freeway construction and 
trafic changes, the entire community 
would have taken a “beating” as well, 
for there was little else to cushion the 
blow. 

In analyzing changes in gross busi- 
ness volume for before and after pe- 
riods, we have customarily employed 
the changes in the parent county as 
our measuring stick. This is done only 
after careful analysis has been made 
of business trends in both the city 
under study and its county to deter- 
mine that both have consistently fol- 
lowed an identical trend prior to the 
freeway change. In the El Monte 
study, the County of Angeles 
proved itself to be an entirely accurate 
measure for all major business groups 
except one—the cafe and bar groups, 
a situation referred to in more detail 
hereinafter. 

State tax data used in 
determining the gross volume of busi- 


Los 


sales are 
ness conducted by bypassed or free- 
way affected merchants in the “before” 
and “after” periods prior and subse- 
quent to the freeway opening. Because 
of strict requirements of the State for 
honest and accurate reporting of gross 
sales, these sales tax data become very 
meaningful when they are compared 


with a control area or comparative 
base for the same periods. Any devia- 
tion in the trend lines of the two areas 
in the after period would denote an 
effect that may or may not be attrib- 
utable to the freeway. 


Retail Trade 

In order to develop a more signifi- 
cant picture of the effects of an ele- 
vated freeway on the overall El Monte 
community, the combined gross sales 
of merchants on both “superseded” 
streets were analyzed under the follow- 
ing categories: (1) all businesses, (2) 
(3) cafes and bars, 
and (4) other businesses. 

How well did the bypassed areas do 
in the year after freeway construction ? 
In all instances, retail business was 
significantly better than similar busi- 
ness in Los Angeles County. The Val- 
ley Boulevard and Avenue 
“All Business” category registered a 
7.43 per cent gain in gross retail sales 
after freeway opening while all busi- 
ness in the county was up approxi- 
mately half as much, or 3.75 per cent. 

For a clearer analysis of the 7.43 
per cent increase, the “All Business” 
group broken into three 
categories: (1) service stations, (2) 
cafes and bars, and (3) other business 
(other than service stations, or cafes 
and bars). 


service stations, 


Garvey 


was down 


Service Stations 
Service 


stations on “superseded” 


highways are generally good indica- 


tors of the effects of a bypass since 
they are highly sensitive to traffic 
changes. According to the sales tax 
report, the service stations of El Monte 
along superseded highways did 18.94 
per cent more business in the after 
period as compared to the county's 
8.87 per cent gain. This is even more 
significant when one considers that 
traffic along the two superseded high- 
ways had dropped 36 per cent where- 
as overall traffic within the County 
was up 8 per cent and up only slightly 
less for the State as a whole over the 
same period. 

There was no increase in the num- 
ber of stations during the “after” pe- 
riod, 


Cafes and Bars 

The other highly sensitive traffic ca- 
tering businesses, cafes and bars, could 
not be objectively compared with the 
county since, as noted previously, in 
the “before” period El Monte’s trend 
was dissimilar to that in Los Angeles 
County. (Probably one of the princi- 
pal reasons for the dissimilarity may 
be attributed to the fact that the by- 
passed cafes and bars are a poor sam- 
pling of the county’s cafes and bars.) 
Whether El Monte’s gain of 47.66 per 
cent is thus significant in the face of 
the county’s gain of only 8.79 per- 
cent is a matter of conjecture. Per- 
haps the only significant statement 
that can be made pending further re- 
search is that the bypassed cafes and 
bars, as a group did better in the 
“after” period than in the “before” 
period. 

Undoubtedly of significance, how- 
ever, is the fact that three new cafes 
and bars opened up in the “after” 


period. 


Other Businesses 

Other business, the nonhighway ca- 
terers if you will, was up in the after 
period as well. This group showed a 
5.63 per cent gain while similar busi- 


nesses within the county were gaining 
only 3.07 per cent. 


New Developments 

Admittedly, a one-year study period 
is ofttimes insufficient to enable slower 
moving developments, attributable in 
whole or in part to the new freeway 
facility, to make themselves clearly 
evident. Thus an entirely complete 
survey of such elements of the over- 
all picture is rarely possible. Occa- 
sionally, however, exceptional devel- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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How Far Should We Go 


For Uniformity? 


This article has been adapted 
from an address at the Annual 
Meeting, Southern Section, Insti- 
tute of Traffic Engineers, in Ash- 


ville, N. C., March 3, 1959. 


. QUESTION MARK at the end of 
the title of this article, | am convinced, 
has real significance. It is a fairly easy 
thing to conveniently ignore the ques- 
tion of how far should we go in striv- 
ing for uniformity when we are in our 
own offices surrounded by friendly or 
sympathetic attitudes and when we are 
miles away from similar agencies. For 
some of us, the factor which causes 
us to realize that not everyone may 
necessarily share our own views on 
uniformity is the jangling telephone 
with an irate, outspoken, and always 
“expert” citizen on the other end. For 
others, our conviction that our own at- 
titudes with regard to uniformity of 
trafic control are proper and are 
shared by all are exploded when we 
are asked to present our thoughts to 
a group of experts who are concerned 
with the same problems that we are. 
The question mark led me to the start- 
ling realization that my own views on 
trafic control uniformity might not be 
shared by all, and that there might 
logically be some bounds on how far 
we should go in striving for uniform- 
ity. 

The problem of uniformity (or if 
you wish, non-uniformity) as I see it 
is created by certain causes which have 
both good and bad effects. I should 
like to dwell momentarily on the 


causes and some of the effects of this 
problem. 


The Causes of the Uniformity Problem 
In listing the causes of our uniform- 

ity question, I place at the top of the 

list our different road systems and the 
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individual characteristics of each. Al- 
though we haven’t yet had much ex- 
perience with it, the Interstate System 
probably will introduce more new and 
different features than any highway or 
street facility that we now have in 
operation. These Interstate facilities 
will incorporate, of course, the latest 
and best thinking of planners, design- 
ers, traffic engineers, construction engi- 
neers and enforcement agencies. We 
anticipate that they will be used for 
sustained high speed and high volume 
traffic. 

The next road system which has its 
own inherent differences are the state- 
maintained primary and _ secondary 
roads and streets. Generally, the obso- 
lescence of this road and street system 
has necessitated the building of the In- 
terstate System. City streets constitute 
another road system which exhibits 
characteristics that are different from 
either the Interstate System or the state- 
maintained primary and secondary sys- 
tems. County roads and occasionally 
township facilities exhibit character- 
istics and experience usages which also 
are different from any of the foregoing 
systems. 

Another basic cause of the uniform- 
ity question, apart from the different 
road systems, are the different users of 
these roads. These road users may in- 
clude automobiles, trucks, pedestrians, 
trains, streetcars, and may even in- 
clude stray dogs and cats. All of these 
road users have different and frequent- 
ly conflicting demands for the use of 
these facilities. These differences are 
caused by such things as differences in 
individual trip purposes and speeds 
and differences in the type vehicle used. 
Naturally, with such a diverse group 
of road users we would assume that 
they would exhibit completely differ- 
ent physiological capabilities ranging 
from complete normalcy to severe ab- 


normalcy in their ability to see, think, 
feel and hear. 

The group of people responsible for 
the provision of the road systems also 
do their bit to cause the uniformity 
question. This group consists of county, 
city, state, and Federal planners and 
engineers, legislators (state and city). 
administrators, and others. Each indi- 
vidual in this group has his own idea 
about what kind of roads should be 
built because he is influenced to vary- 
ing degrees by other considerations in 
our economy. 

An additional group which adds its 
bit to the uniformity problem are the 
people whose task it is to referee the 
conflicting demands of the road users. 
I refer to the enforcement officials 
which may be state, city, or county 
police, county sheriffs, constables, and 
maybe others. Needless to say, each 
one of these groups (and sometimes 
each individual within the group) has 
a different set of enforcement policies. 

The last groups which help in caus- 
ing the uniformity question are the 
legislative and judiciary bodies. These 
groups constitute the initial and final 
arbiters between all of the foregoing 
agencies, individuals, and factors which 
are concerned directly or indirectly 
with our street and highway systems. 
The individuals which make up this 
final group are, of course, also subject 
to that human characteristic, the urge 
to be an individual. This results, of 
course, in different rules for the use of 
the road and in different penalties for 
the misuse of the road, depending upon 
the location of the road. 

After having been pretty basic in 
the development of the causes of the 
uniformity question, I think it would 
be safe to summarize by saying that 
these causes, by their nature and abun- 
dance, are sufficient to create a prob- 
lem of considerable magnitude for 
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those of us whose job it is to tell the 
motorists in understandable terms what 
they can and cannot do. 


Notable Areas of Non-Uniformity 


Signs — Probably one of the most 
notable areas in which we have been 
guilty of not providing the motorists 
with uniformly clear and understanda- 
ble instructions is in the signing of 
our roads and 
example, the confusion that must be 
created when a motorist is confronted 
first by a 35-mile per hour speed limit 
sign followed immediately by a curve 
sign with a 45-mile advisory speed 
statement This situation 
has arisen frequently in Kentucky even 
though both of the speed indications 
were in keeping with the recommenda- 
tions of the Uniform Manual. 


streets. Consider for 


underneath. 


Some cases of sign misuse are even 
humorous. I recall seeing in one of 
our neighboring states, a sign mounted 
on a divided facility facing opposing 
traffic that read, “Stop—Turn Around 

Go Back.” In Kentucky we are still 
blessed by the existence of a few re- 
maining “Burma-Shave”-type signs that 
were installed by one of our more 
courteous civic-minded engineers. These 
signs bear messages “Please Sound 
Horn When Passing” or “For Your 
Safety Please Stay in Line.” We in 
Kentucky are quite conscientious in 
installing an advisory speed sign at 
each curve whose maximum safe speed 
is under 50 miles per hour. Many of 
our district traffic engineers feel that 
these signs are more accurate if the 
speed statement is determined by the 
“‘seat-of-the-pants” method. Unfortu- 
nately though, our district traffic engi- 
neers seem to have different posterior 
coeficients of friction as these advis- 
ory markers are occasionally five to 
ten miles too low or too high in some 
districts and right on the money in 
other districts. 

Some areas of signing inconsistency 
are, | believe, most desirable. In urban 
areas I believe that we must recognize 
that our traffic signs must compete with 
large and frequently illuminated com- 
merical signs and with multicolored 
building background. Normal signing 
practices for these conditions would, 
of course, result in over signing if 
applied in rural areas where there are 
no background problems and where 
there is little or no competition with 
commercial signs. Also I believe that 
the need for illuminated signs and var- 
iable message signs must be acknowl- 
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edged in urban areas because of the 
frequent necessity for low beam head- 
light driving, and part time turn re- 
strictions and lane usages. These fac- 
tors are less frequently encountered in 
rural areas, however, and | do not 
believe that the use of signs of this 
type should be considered extensively 
for these areas. 

Another area in which we 
may be guilty of confusing or mis- 
leading motorists is through our lack 
of uniformity in many aspects of sig- 


Signals 


nalization. Again in this area, there 
are many notable differences in urban 
and rural conditions which must be 
recognized for adequate signalization. 
Probably the most frequent inconsist- 
ency is in the number of signal indi- 
cations that are provided and in the 
location of the signal heads. Very few 
other phases of driving seem more 
dangerous to me than traveling through 
a series of overhead signals that are 
followed immediately by a series of 
corner mounted signals. Frequently we 
tend to confuse motorists by doing 
such non-standard things as providing 
a double red indication in each signal 
head as is the case in one of our Ken- 
tucky cities. This is done, I am told, to 
reduce the possibility that bulb burn- 
outs will eliminate the stop indication. 


In this same category, many of you 
may be familiar with the overlapping 
red and amber indications which are 
used to provide pedestrian intervals in 
some eastern cities. 


The design of signal arrow indica- 
tions has long given us problems in 
trying to determine whether the [TE 
arrow is superior to the ASA arrow. 
We normally arrive at the conclusion 
that neither is completely adequate. 


Warrants for the installation of pe- 
destrian signals and the colors of pe- 
destrian indications are areas that have 
given us considerable degree of con- 
cern in Kentucky. Considerable incon- 
sistency exists in the colors of the pe- 
destrian signal indications, although 
this should improve now with the new 
standards. 

The trafic volume warrants for sig- 
nals presently recommended in the 
Uniform Manual have long appeared 
to us in Kentucky as being not par- 
ticularly applicable for many of the 
new multi-lane facilities which we are 
constructing. Some time ago we com- 
pleted a group of studies which indi- 
cated that strict adherence to the war- 
rants recommended in the manual quite 
frequently allowed almost chaotic con- 


ditions to develop before the traffic 
volumes on these facilities were high 
enough to reach the warrant level. We 
found in these studies that considerably 
greater side street delays result at the 
volume levels warranting signals on 
multi-lane facilities than exist under 
these same volumes on two-lane facili- 
ties. We, therefore, are guilty of in- 
troducing some inconsistency in the in- 
stallation for signals because we con- 
sider traffic signals warranted on four- 
lane facilities at volume levels lower 
than those required on two-lane facili- 
ties. 

Finally in the broad area of signals, 
I believe that we have perhaps been 
guilty of introducing a great deal of 
confusion in the minds of motorists by 
our use of flashing beacons. Most of 
us probably have concluded that the 
warrants required by the Manual for 
the installation of flashing beacons are 
met at practically any major intersec- 
tion in our jurisdiction, whether it be 
rural or urban. Most of us try to re- 
serve this device for those locations 
having special hazards, but their effec- 
tiveness in these applications is un- 
doubtedly reduced by the fact that we 
occasionally use these devices as a 
compromise measure when it appears 
that we will otherwise be required to 
install an unwarranted traffic signal. 


Pavement Markings — Perhaps our 
most notable area of inconsistency is 
in our pavement marking work. | 
wonder why we, as traffic engineers, 
can’t get together on the color of the 
barrier lines which we use for no- 
passing zones. Possibly this is due to 
the existence of purchasing agents, 
budget experts and paint dealers who 
appear to have their own peculiar set 
of ideas regarding pavement marking. 
I am more inclined to believe, how- 
ever, that the fault lies somewhere 
within our ranks because our Uniform 
Manual allows options which them- 
selves create a great deal of the 
trouble. Although color differences are 
considered in the Manual as a method 
of designating no- passing zones, it 
seems to me that the emphasis in the 
Manual is placed on the solid rather 
than broken character of the centerline 
to designate no-passing zones. 

The question of uniformity in the 
marking of barrier lines or no-passing 
zones is further clouded by the di- 
verse enforcement interpretations of 
the purpose of the barrier line itself. 
In Kentucky, both the State Police and 
the Traffic Engineering Division inter- 
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pret the meaning of these barrier lines 
as to prohibit passing or to prohibit 
vehicles from being driven to the left 
of these lines. In one of our cities, 
however, and this is the case frequently 
throughout the nation, the view taken 
by enforcement officials is that they are 
to preclude passing and that they should 
not be crossed over, even to enter pri- 
vate or commercial entrances or inter- 
secting streets. Personally, | would 
prefer the adoption of uniformity in 
color rather than line characteristics 
(that is, solid rather than broken) to 
indicate that passing and crossing over 
is prohibited. 

All of us are in a quandary as to 
what to do about edge lines. We al- 
ready see inconsistencies in this area 
but these inconsistencies will no doubt 
be valuable in helping us determine 
through research where we should use 
what. 

Perhaps the non-uniformities which 
we witness in pavement marking arrows 
are not of earth shaking significance, 
but this has long been one of my pet 
peeves. Some designs are good, others 
are bad, but all are inconsistent. 
Another notable 
area of inconsistency is our school cross- 
ings protection. Although I personally 
believe the philosophy that we should 
encourage these school children to as- 
sume their own proper degree of safety 
responsibility, | do acknowledge that 
these problems are somewhat special, 
perhaps because they are loaded with 
emotional and sentimental dynamite. 

Construction Projects—Whike think- 
ing of special situations in which our 
trafic control exhibits a notable de- 
gree of inconsistency, I should mention 
briefly, construction and maintenance 
projects in both urban and rural areas. 
In these areas, the highest possible de- 
gree of uniformity in traffic control is 
mandatory because here, misunderstood 
directions can be most disastrous. We 
in Kentucky have recognized that in 
the past we have been contributing at 
least our share of inconsistencies in 
this area, and we are at the present 
time, developing a special signing and 
marking manual for construction and 
maintenance projects. We have attempt- 
ed wherever possible to follow the 
recommended practices of the Uniform 
Manual so as to avoid the creation of 
inconsistencies between markings of 


this nature in Kentucky and in other 
States, 


School Crossings - 


Regulations—So far I haven't spared 
the traffic engineering profession from 
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criticism regarding the inconsistencies 
which we have created. This should 
give me license to say that in the field 
of trafic regulations, where others are 
perhaps more directly concerned than 
we as trafic engineers, inconsistencies 
too numerous to mention exist. As traf- 
fic engineers, however, we might con- 
sider a few of these 
which we are helpful in creating. 


inconsistencies 


All of us recognize that even realistic 
speed zones, to be effective, must be en- 
forced. Most of us use the 85 percentile 
speed as a guide in selecting a reason- 
able speed limit. | personally began to 
question the adequacy of flatly adopt- 
ing this procedure while discussing 
the problem with enforcement officials 
whose different methods of enforce- 
ment varied from the pacing method 
to the use of radar or electrical timing 
devices and who allowed tolerances of 
zero to 15 or 20 miles per hour. In 
many of these instances, the effective- 
ness of our uniformally created speed 
zones was nullified by the method of 
enforcement. 

The inconsistency between regula- 
tions regarding barrier lines has al- 
ready been touched upon so I shall not 
elaborate at this point other than to 
say that uniform regulations regarding 
barrier lines would be most desirable. 


In urban work, we find that many 
inconsistencies exist in regulations re- 
garding stopping, parking, and loading 
restrictions. Sometimes you may be 
considered as parking when you go 
to pick up your dry cleaning and at 
other locations this action may be con- 
sidered as loading and governed by a 
completely different set of rules. Since 
it would not be feasible for the traffic 
engineer to define those actions which 
at any particular location are consid- 
ered as loading and which are consid- 
ered as parking, I believe that prob- 
lems of this nature can only be solved 
through uniform regulations. 


Some Solutions to the 
Uniformity Problem 

From the foregoing, it should be 
apparent that each of our traffic engi- 
neering functions and each of our 
family of traffic control devices may be 
listed as notable areas of inconsistency 
or non-uniformity. Realizing then that 
everything we as traffic engineers do 
can have harmful effects because of 
inconsistency or non-uniformity, we 
perhaps might consider what we should 
do to overcome these problems. At the 
top of this list | would place our need 


to sell the use of the Uniform Manual 
to those organizations who have an 
interest in traffic but who do not have 
trafic engineering services available. 
Similarly, | would place high on the 
list, our selling the adoption of Act V 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code and the 
Model Ordinance to governmental and 
enforcement agencies who are concern- 
ed with traffic. Also | believe that we 
cannot escape the need for even more 
coordination between the activities of 
our traffic engineering agencies and 
those agencies which are interested in 
the creation and enforcement of regu- 
lations. To eliminate those problems 
which we directly create as traflic en- 
gineers, | believe that we should con- 
stantly strive to improve the Uniform 
Manual through (1) the factual evalu- 
ation of new devices now in use, (2) 
increasing research into previously un- 
tried devices and methods and (3) ex- 
tending the coverage of the Uniform 
Manual in such areas as signal war- 
rants, particularly on multi-lane fa- 
cilities and school crossings. | person- 
ally believe that we should give a 
great deal of consideration to revising 
the Uniform Manual in two separate 
directions. That is, creating a separate 
manual for urban and for rural con- 
ditions, as has been done by the Ameri- 
can Association of State Highway Off- 
cials in their geometric design policies. 

All of the foregoing comments add 
up in my mind to the fact that we have 
not yet gone far enough in striving 
for uniformity, as there remain many 
serious areas of non-uniformity and 
inconsistency in our work. If it were 
possible for me then to completely de- 
fine these areas, | could say just how 
far we need to go in striving for uni- 
formity, and my job with this subject 
would be completed. I have no such 
answers. 


Although I do believe that we should 
go much further in striving toward uni- 
formity in traffic control, I do think 
that there exists a definite danger in 
going too far. Perhaps this danger is 
best described by Emerson’s words, 
“A foolish consistency is the hobgob- 
blin of little minds.” Therefore, I 
think that the best insurance that we 
have against going too far in striving 
for uniformity lies in our ability as 
engineers to guard against both little 
minds and foolish consistencies. I be- 
lieve certainly that there is a correct 
balance between uniformity and non- 
uniformity of traffic control at all levels, 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Tidewater Cities Break 
Their Shackles 


“With this bridge-tunnel we have de- 
stroyed distance and conquered time.” 


, ae WERE THE sentiments of Gen- 
eral James A. Anderson, then Chairman 
of the Virginia State Highway Commis- 
sion at the opening of the $60,000,000 
Hampton Roads Bridge-Tunnel project 
linking Norfolk and the lower penin- 
sula cities of Hampton and Newport 
News, Virgina (Figure 1). The proj- 
ect, which consists of two bridges, two 
man-made islands, a tunnel and ap- 
proach roads, (Figure 2), crosses over 
and under historic Hampton Roads 
near the site of the famous Civil War 
battle between the Merrimac (Css-Vir- 
ginia) and the USS Monitor, and is an 
important break in the shackles of in- 
adequate commanications which have 
hindered the development of Tidewater, 
Virginia for years. 


History of the Project 

Prior to the opening of the bridge- 
tunnel, the area had been served by 
ferries. This service was in existence 
at least 200 years, for according to rec- 
ords in Norfolk’s Corporation Court. 
“Bartram Proby in 1739 came 18 miles 
and crossed a ferry from Hampton 
Towne to Norfolk Borough.” When the 
ferries stopped running coincident with 
the tunnel opening, it was indeed the 
end of an historic era, but dreams of 
the new era just beginning date back 
at least 35 years. 

In 1923 the first plan for a physical 
crossing of Hampton Roads was pro- 
posed. At the time it was probably 
considered a fantastic scheme and died 
in its early stages, but nevertheless, 
the seed from which this bridge-tunnel 
project grew was planted. 

During World War II the Hampton 
Roads area was a beehive of military 
and shipbuilding activity and the need 


Reprinted from “Municipal South.”’ 
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Figure I 


for a physical crossing became more 
and more apparent. The embers of 
earlier dreams were once again fanned 
into open flame. 

In 1951 things began to happen and 
the first studies of crossing possibili- 
ties were made. Eight sites were selec- 
ted, only three appeared feasible. and 
in the final analysis after much de- 
bate the location between Willoughby 


Beach (Norfolk) and Old Point Com- 


fort (Hampton) was selected. Con- 
struction of the bridge-tunnel was be- 
gun in December 1954 and completed 


35 months later on November 1, 1957. 


Financing 

Financing of the Hampton Roads 
Bridge-Tunnel project is an interesting 
study in itself. In 1940 the General 
Assembly of Virginia passed what is 
known as the “Revenue Bond Act” 
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which made it possible for the State to 
acquire existing toll facilities or build 
new facilities if financially feasible, 
through the sale of bonds. Studies of 
the Hampton Roads project were ac- 
tually begun at that time but were 


halted by World War II. 


The project did not die, however, 
and in 1948 the subject was re-opened 
by the Highway Commission carrying 
out the provisions of the 1940 Act. 
That year they purchased the ferries 
which operated over the same waters 
now served by the bridge-tunnel and in 
1949 bought the nearby James River 
Bridge System and began construction 
of a bridge across the York River 20 
miles to the north. For these projects 
a $19,000,000 bond issue was sold. 

In 1950 the earlier Act was amended 
to include feasibility studies for a 
bridge, a tunnel or combination there- 
of across Hampton Roads. Since ferry 
tolls were pledged to the $19,000,000 
Bond Act of 1940, and in view of the 
fact the bridge-tunnel would replace 
the ferries and would be in competition 
with the nearby James River Bridge 
System, it was necessary to include all 
of these projects in a one-for-all plan. 

By 1954 cost estimates for the bridge- 
tunnel had risen to as much as $60,- 
000,000 so the Highway Commission 
issued $95,000,000 worth of 40-year 
bonds to build the Hampton Roads 
Bridge-Tunnel, a Rappahannock River 
Bridge, and to refinance the bonds out- 
standing from 1949 which were used 
to pay for the York River Bridge, the 
James River Bridge System, and the 
Hampton Roads ferries. 


Construction Begins 


The Hampton Roads project official- 
ly began in 1954 when the consulting 
engineering firm of Parsons, Brinker- 
hoff, Hall and MacDonald was re- 
tained to prepare cost estimates and 
plans; but it was not until a bleak and 
cold day in December of 1954 that the 
first spade of earth was turned and 
Merritt, Chapman and Scott began 
work on the two artificial islands which 
form the portals of the tunnel under 
Hampton Roads. 

In order to obtain a comprehensive 
picture of the entire project, let us 
take an imaginary helicopter journey 
over the route. The Norfolk approach 
system actually begins five and one 
quarter miles from the bridge-tunnel 
and generally follows widened and im- 
proved existing roads. However, as it 
nears the Ocean View section of Nor- 
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Figure 2 
Aerial view of Hampton Roads Bridge Tunnel between Norfolk, Hampton and Newport News, Va. 


folk the approach road is a depressed 
expressway (Figure 3) for approxi- 
mately nine-tenths of a mile with grade 
separations at the cross streets. As we 
leave the depressed highway the route 
again joins an existing and improved 
street along Willoughby Spit, a long 
curving tongue of sand forming the 
south shore of Chesapeake Bay. At the 
end of the Spit the highway takes off 
on a sweeping curve northward over 
an open trestle 30 feet wide and 6,150 
feet long terminating at the south man- 
made island which forms one portal of 
the tunnel. Since this portion of Hamp- 


ton Roads is rather shallow, a trestle 
approximately 14 feet above the high- 
est tide ever known is all that is neces- 
sary to furnish sufficient clearance for 
the small craft which frequent these 
waters. 

The 8,674 foot tunnel (Figure 4), 
2nd longest trench-type vehicular tun- 
nel in the world, begins at the southern 
island, passes under the main ship 
channel of Hampton Roads and comes 
back to grade at another man-made 
island on the north side of the channel. 
It was formed by sinking 300-foot steel 
concrete tubes into a trench which had 


Figure 3 5 
View of the expressway in Norfolk — a part of the Hampton Roads project. 





been dredged between the two islands, 
The diameter of the tube is 30 feet 
and the actual width of the roadway is 
23 feet. It is interesting to note that at 
the lowest point a motorist in the tun- 
nel is 101 feet below sea level. The 
interior is tiled with two million white 
tiles and is lighted with a single con- 
tinuous line of fluorescent tubing, on 
each side, reinforced with a second 
line of tubing near each portal. The 
double tubing is used to furnish addi- 
tional light and minimize the change 
caused by passing from full daylight 
into the tunnel and visa versa. 
Although the portals are well above 
the highest tide ever recorded in Hamp- 
ton Roads, the engineers took no chance 
of the tunnel becoming flooded and 
provided watertight gates at each end 
pia ® i “ for emergency use. There are ventilat- 
Interior view of tunnel showing tile and fluorescent lighting. ing towers on each island capable of 
circulating a total of 3,400,000 cubic 
feet of air per minute to furnish a 
complete change of air in the tunnel 
every 90 seconds. 
The North island is also connected 
to the mainland by an open trestle 
3,250 feet in length and 30 feet wide 
(Figure 5). This bridge terminates in 
the city of Hampton and on this side 
of the Roads the approach highway is 
of the controlled access type consisting 
of a divided highway with 23 over- 
passes and eight underpasses, which 
will carry the traffic between the tunnel 
and Route 168, the principal highway 
between Richmond and Norfolk. 


Economic Value of 
Facility to Communities 

The Hampton Roads Bridge-Tunnel 
is probably the most significant trans- 
portation development which has ever 
occurred in the Tidewater, Virginia 
area. The average daily ferry traffic in 
the last year of operation was 4,000 
vehicles. In the first year of operation 
the ADT in the tunnel was 6,000 and 
rose to 6,400 in 1958 and will increase 
further in 1959. 

The economic benefits which will 
accrue from the bridge -tunnel are 
many and varied. It will expand the 
trading and distribution areas of the 
Tidewater, Virginia cities. It will 
shorten the travel time between Nor- 
folk and the principal eastern indus- 
trial areas and the convenience of the 
direct physical connection will un- 
doubtedly benefit from the tourist at- 
tractions of the Tidewater beaches, his- 


: ia sti bain torical sites and military installations. 
Figure 5 ’ 
View of the north bridge of Hampton Roads. ny P is pe 
—Photo by Bill Bonsor, Times-Herald (Continued on page 44) 
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Traffic News 


Planners Issue Special 
Edition on Land Use and 
Transportation Planning 


The newest techniques in the field 
of land use and transportation plan- 
ning are explained in the May issue 
of the Journal of the American In- 
stitute of Planners. Eight contributing 
authors, experts in city and _ traffic 
planning, describe certain planning 
situations in which they have used the 
latest techniques effectively. 

Journal authors, who in_ recent 
months have been further refining these 
planning techniques, outline their con- 
clusions regarding the influence of 
land use on transportation patterns 
and the reciprocal effect of transporta- 
tion facilities on land use and traf- 
fic patterns. Others discuss revolution- 
ary methods of forecasting trafic and 
land use patterns. All the procedures 
as presented in the Journal have been 
tested on a practical basis. 

The new techniques are based on the 
theory that cities display similar char- 
acteristics, and that there is a striking 
regularity in urban growth and form. 
Pioneering researchers in city and 
trafic planning believe that personal 
travel habits are predictable, and that 
mathematical formulas can be devel- 
oped to express travel behavior and 
to forecast land use patterns. Recent 
urban studies in which new mathe- 
matical techniques were utilized af- 
firm this conclusion. ; 

Coordinating editor of the AIP Jour- 
nal, Alan M. Voorhees, traffic planning 
engineer of the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, believes “the information 
in the special edition makes it clear to 
the planner that traffic is predictable, 
and will afford him a more intimate 
understanding of spatial relationships 
within the metropolitan area. It is also 
clear that the time is close at hand 
when we will be able to describe urban 
growth in a general theory.” 

On the basis of extensive field tests, 
some completed and some in progress, 
the new traffic forecasting techniques 
hold the promise of saving U. S. cities 
millions of dollars in road and street 
construction costs and of giving mo- 
torists vastly improved traffic service. 

According to Mr. Voorhees, the new 
trafic forecasting technique already 
has produced substantial savings to 
several cities. In communities where 
the techniques were tried out, it was 
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possible to relocate a number of pro- 
posed highways through sections where 
right-of-way costs were lower and where 
better ultimate traffic service would 
be provided. 

Extensive research by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, state highway depart- 
ments, city planning agencies and the 
Automotive Safety Foundation pre- 
ceded development and perfection of 
the new traffic forecasting techniques. 
This research disclosed that all cities 
have enough similar characteristics in 
their patterns of growth to make it 
possible to predict the ways that traffic 
will develop. Mathematical formulas, 
based on the known relationships be- 
tween land use and traffic generation, 
are the key to the new system. 

Use of these recently-devised form- 
ulas makes it possible to feed factual 
data, collected in any given city, into 
an electronic computer and obtain an 
accurate forecast of future traffic pat- 
terns. 

The formula-computer method for 
the first time gives cities a fast and 
economical way of getting advance 
knowledge of the origins and destina- 
tions of traffic that will develop in 
coming years. This makes it possible 
to select street and highway locations 
in anticipaiton of future requirements 
and will eliminate the need for costly 
relocations at a later date. 

Voorhees said that larger cities 
stand to gain particularly from appli- 
cation of these new techniques since 
they make it possible to accurately 
project the highway needs of an en- 
tire metropolitan area. Thus there can 
be proper coordination of road and 
street development in both the city 
and its suburbs. Lack of such co- 
ordination has been a major handicap 
to orderly highway development up to 
the present time. 


PRieTte mw Ss A 
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Tribute Paid to Memory 
Of T. H. MacDonald 
By Senator Johnson 


Sentator Lyndon Johnson (Texas) 
paid tribute to the memory of Thomas 
H. MacDonald, former Commissioner 
of Public Roads, in a statement before 
the U. S. Senate on April 7. Senator 
Johnson was speaking on the second 
anniversary of Mr. MacDonald’s death, 
and in special reference to the memo- 
rial fund now being raised to endow a 


chair in transportation at Texas A. 
and M. College. 

Senator Johnson spoke as follows: 

“Mr. President, today, April 7, 
marks the second anniversary of the 
death of Thomas H. MacDonald, for 
34 years the Chief of our Bureau of 
Public Roads, and the architect of our 
cooperative Federal-State highway sys- 
tem. 

As a living, growing memorial to 
the work of this great public servant, 
his friends are raising funds to estab- 
lish a chair in transportation at Texas 
A. & M. College to help carry on the 
fine work which he began there in the 
last years of his life. 

When Tom MacDonald became head 
of our Federal highway program, there 
was no national system of highways in 
this country. There were only 6 mil- 
lion motor vehicles and only 12.5 
miles of road had been built in the 
United States with the first Federal-aid 
funds. 

Serving under 7 presidents and 17 
congresses, Tom MacDonald was the 
guiding genius behind the develop- 
ment of the world’s greatest system of 
highways, which now carries 67,500,- 
000 vehicles to the remotest corners of 
our land. 

Alongside this great contribution to 
our Nation’s physical and economic 
growth ranks his new philosophy of 
transportation, which may be of even 
greater importance in its long-range 
effects upon the future of our land. 

With a rare perspective, born of his 
unique association with the develop- 
ment of our highway system, Tom 
MacDonald saw the need for men to 
study and understand the true nature 
of transportation in all its facets, how 
these facets are related to and depend- 
ent upon each other, and the impact of 
transportation upon our national well- 
being. 

This realization sparked his plans 
for a new type of transportation re- 
search institute, and he lived to lay 
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out the fundamental pattern for basic 
research into the economic and social 
aspects of the entire transportation 


field. 


The finest tribute that can be paid to 
this man, who gave so much to making 
possible our way of life as we know it 
today, is to see that his dream is 
brought to reality. The MacDonald 
chair of transportation will truly sym- 
bolize in its public service the great 
public servant for whom it is named.” 


Northwestern University 
Combines Traffic Institute 
And Transport Center 


The Traffic Institute of Northwestern 
University will be joined administrat- 
ively with the Transportation Center 
at Northwestern, it has been announced 
by President J. Roscoe Miller. Hereto- 
fore the two organizations have been 
separate administrative units within 
the University in Evanston, III. 

Franklin M. Kreml, director of the 
Transportation Center, will direct the 
combined operation. The Traffic Insti- 
tute will now become a division of the 
Transportation Center, retaining its 
own director and maintaining its pres- 
ent program. 

In commenting upon this action, Dr. 
Miller said, in part, “When it was 
established, we assumed that the Cen- 
ter — established to work in all modes 
of transport—would become the focus 
for University activity in the transport 
field. It is, therefore, appropriate that 
the Traffic Institute become a division 
of the Center. 


“The program and the identity of 
the Institute, will, of course, be main- 
tained—in fact, its program will grow 
and broaden more rapidly. The ob- 
jectives and program of the Transpor- 
tation Center remain unchanged and 
will, we believe, be earlier achieved 
as a result of this action.” 

Kreml, founder of the Traffic Insti- 
tute and Traffic Division of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
in 1936, became the first director of 
the Transportation Center in 1956. 
For a year prior to that time he was 
acting director of the Center, engaged 
in organizing that program. 

The Transportation Center offers a 
broad program of graduate and under- 
graduate training aimed at solving 
major problems in the highway, rail, 
air, pipeline, and water divisions of 
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the nation’s transportation industry. 
Research and consultative services also 
are part of the Center’s program. 

The Traffic Institute functions in the 
street and highway traffic field. Origi- 
nally a police traffic training school, it 
has expanded its activities to include 
courses for virtually all types of traffic 
safety personnel, research and devel- 
opment work, publications, and field 
service assistance to local and 
governments. 


state 
“Under this administrative arrange- 
ment,” said Kreml, “I am certain that 
the Institute and Center programs will 
grow both in depth and scope. This 
seems inevitable in light of our greater 
joint capacity, increased flexibility, and 
broader range of talents, the latter re- 
sulting from the bringing together of 
two staffs, each of which is preeminent 
in its field. 

“The integrity of each program will 
be maintained. Funds will not be co- 
mingled; program staffs will be inte- 
grated, but not merged.” 


Sagamore Conference 
Report Published 
Copies Available 


A report has been published on the 
very valuable meeting held last Oc- 
tober to discuss highways and urban 
development. The meeting, popularly 
known as the Sagamore Conference, 
was the National Conference on High- 
way and Urban Development, held at 
Syracuse University Sagamore Con- 
ference Center, Raquette Lake, New 
York, October 5-9, 1958. More than 
50 federal and state highway officials, 
mayors and other city administrators, 
housing officials, and civic leaders dis- 
cussed plans for coordinated action to 
obtain maximum benefits for urban 
communities from the expanded U. S. 
roadbuilding program. 

The Conference was sponsored by 
the Committee on Urban Research of 
the Highway Research Board, National 
Academy of Sciences — National Re- 
search Council; the American Munici- 
pal Association — American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials Joint 
Committee; and Syracuse University. 
Funds were provided by the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation. 

Additional copies of this report may 
be obtained at 50 cents each in quan- 
tity lots from the Automotive Safety 
Foundation, 200 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Western Section Plans 
July Meeting in 
Seattle, Washington 


The annual meeting of the Western 
Section of the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers has been set for July 29, 30 
and 31, at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Seattle, Washington. This date 
follows immediately after the annual 
national meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Planners in the same city, 
and immediately precedes the famous 
Seattle Seafair week, which will see 
the running of the Gold Cup hydro 
race. 

The meeting will be keynoted by 
President Matthew C. Sielski, and will 
include sessions on urban transporta- 
tion system planning, research in traf- 
fic and transportation, and a review 
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of new traffic engineering develop- 7 


ments in the area. 

Field trips, both business and pleas- 
ure, will make the event a memorable 
one for those in attendance. General 
Chairman is Bruce Culver of the Seat- 
tle Engineering Department, with the 
technical phases being handled by Roy 
Sawhill of the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Coming Events 


June 17-20 — NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFES- =~ 


SIONAL ENGINEERS— 
Annual Meeting, Commodore Hotel, New 
York, N. Y. Contact: NSPE, 2029 K Street 
NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


August 2-5—MUNICIPAL WORKSHOP ON PARK. ~ 


ING — 


Sponsored by Parking Committee, Ameri- — 


can Municipal Association. Carter Hotel, 


Cleveland. Contact: Robert J. Kelly, 1404 ‘ 


E. 9th St., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


September 7-11—ILLUMINATING ENGINEERING 


SOCIETY— 
National Technical Conference, 
cisco, California. Contact: 


IES, 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


September 14-17 — INSTITUTE OF TRAFFIC © 


ENGINEERS — 


29th Annual Meeting, Commodore Hotel, ; 
New York, N. Y. Contact: ITE, 2029 % 


K St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


September 20-24 — AMERICAN TRANSIT ASSO- _ 


CIATION— 


Annual Meeting, Hotel Leamington, Min- g 
neapolis, Minn. Contact: ATA, 355 Lex- 


ington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


October 11-16 — AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF © 


STATE HIGHWAY OFFICIALS— 
Annual Meeting, Hotel 
Boston, Massachusetts. Contact: AASHO, 


917 National Press Bldg., Washington 4, 7 


D.C. 


October 19-22 — INTERNATIONAL MUNICIPAL _ 


Hotels — 
Fairmont and Mark Hopkins, San Fran- © 
1860 © 


Statler - Hilton, 


SIGNAL ASSOCIATION— § 
Annual Conference, Stardust Hotel, Las” 


Vegas, Nevada. Contact: IMSA, 130 West 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. F 
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Where Modern Traffic 
Control and Safety Begin 


.. With reflective color that works night and day 





JEFFERSON ** 
MAIN s: 








How to improve traffic flow; maki 
hours, in all weather, on all roads}ig 
How reflective color can work for 


You get vital visibility with 
signs of “SCOTCHLITE" 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
They warn, regulate and guide with the same distinctive 
shape, vivid color and clear legend, 24 hours a day. Such 
signs are instantly seen and understood because they 
employ a logical 4-color system. 


CEDAR LAKE « 
mGLEWO0D <* 


Street name signs of “SCOTCHLITE”" 


FLECTIVE SHEETIN 


leap to life at night 


Drivers see where they are at a glance, and in time to 
signal and turn. No more slowing of traffic, dangerous, 
sudden stops or quick turns. Street names will be 
brightly, conveniently visible 24 hours a day. 


You get all-weather performance 
with signs of “SCOTCHLITE"” 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
Even when completely wet they won't ‘‘black out.”’ A clear 
plastic shield seals out moisture, protects reflective ele- 
ments from distortion. The heaviest rain can’t appre- 
ciably affect brightness. 


Road hazards painted with “CODIT” 
are white by day, bright by night 


Sprays or brushes on smooth or porous surfaces. Pro- 
vides wide-angle reflectivity. Covers at less than 17¢ per 
sq. ft. Shows driver length and angle of curves; marks 
bridges, viaducts, and similar hazards. 
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You get wide-angle refiection 
with signs of “SCOTCHLITE” 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
Always brightly visible from practically all angles of ap- 
proach . . . you can locate each sign for most effective 
traffic control. All signs will continue to communicate 
even when bent or twisted. 


Traverse City 


Geneva 


Completely refiectorized guide signs 
speed highway traffic at all hours 


Bright ‘3M Signal” Letters provide complete, continuous 
legibility night and day. Against brilliant backgrounds of 
green ‘‘Scotchlite’’ Sheeting they offer the utmost in 
visibility and clarity. 


A 


SPEED 
LIMIT 


You get greater economy 
with signs of “SCOTCHLITE" 


REFLECTIVE SHEETING 
They offer a long useful life and require minimum main-- 
tenance. Sign faces are completely smooth and flat so 
they resist effects of weather and dirt accumulation. 
Dust washes away in rain. 


Wide-angle delineators define and 
safely highlight the road ahead 


There's a type for every delineation job—‘‘wrap-around”, 
“rigid” or “3M Signal" units that employ ‘‘Scotchlite’’ 
Sheeting, and ‘‘Codit’”’ Reflective Liquid offer flexible, 
effective delineation at low cost. 
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You can make perfect, durable, reflectorized signs 


in your own shop in minutes at low, low cost 





Your own automatic vacuum applicator is the key to fast, 
economical production (and they're available in a variety of 
sizes to meet all needs). When faces and blanks have been 
prepared as indicated in small photos, simply place in 
applicator and start. In minutes you'll have new reflectorized 
signs. The cost? As little as $3.60 each when you use your 
old sign blanks. And you can use your applicator to make 
street name signs, markers and other safety and guidance 
devices. 


And the signs you make will last and fast. |ndividual 
materials, finished faces, complete signs, all have been 
subjected to every type of laboratory and field test. The 
‘‘weather tester’’ at right, for example, duplicates all of the 
conditions under which a traffic sign may have to function. 
Your signs will be brightly, colorfully visible at all hours, in 
all weather for years. Why not write today for complete 
information? 





Miiawesora \ffinine ann ]\ffanuracturine company 


It’s as simple as this. First, 
remove paper backing 

from ready-to-mount face of 
‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective 
Sheeting. Anyone can 

do it easily. 


Next, position prepared 
sign face on blank. 

You can use existing signs 
or new metal. Sign faces 
meet all BPR standards. 





Constant testing, continuous research is carried 

on in the 3M Company’s new Graphic Products 
Laboratory. From such research has come these 
products to make highways, roads and streets safer: 
‘‘Scotchlite’’ Reflective Sheeting, ‘‘Codit’’ Reflective 
Liquid, ‘‘Centerlite’’ Reflective Compound and 

‘*3M Signal’’ Letters and Delineators. 
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-»-- WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


The terms ‘‘Scotchlite’’, ‘‘Codit’’ and ‘‘Centerlite’’ are registered trademarks of Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 








New Appointments 





Ricker Leaves Jersey 
Turnpike for 
Pa. Highway Position 
Edmund R. Ricker (Mem., ITE) 
has been named chief traffic engineer 
of the Pennsylvania Department of 
Highways, reporting to W. R. Froe- 
lich, chief deputy secretary and chief 
engineer of the Department. In_ his 





new position, Ricker will have as one 
of his first tasks the complete reorgan- 
ization of the traffic engineering func- 
tion in the Pennsylvania Department. 

Ricker was traffic engineer of the 
New Jersey Turnpike from 1950 to 
April, 1959. In this position he had 
the opportunity to improve traffic op- 
erations on the Turnpike to a point at 
which the fatality rate for the last 


three years has been below 214 deaths 
per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. 

Prior to working with the Turnpike, 
Ricker served two years as traffic engi- 
neer in New Haven. taught at the Yale 
Bureau of Highway Traffic, and spent 
five years with the Army Engineer 
Board in research. Earlier he worked 
for the Vermont Highway Department 
in construction and traffic engineering. 

A graduate of the University of Ver- 
mont and the Yale Bureau of Highway 
Trafic, Ricker is a registered profes- 
sional engineer and a member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
He is the author of a book on the 
trafic design of parking garages, and 
has been active in the field of parking 
for a number of years. 


Allen Named to 
Manage New Arizona 


Safety Organization 
Robert J. Allen (Mem., ITE), has 
been appointed manager of the newly 
formed Arizona Trafic Safety Founda- 
tion, with headquarters in Phoenix. 
The new organization will have re- 
sponsibility for developing public sup- 
port for traffic safety efforts in Arizona 
at all levels of operation, and will of 
necessity work closely with traffic en- 
gineers and other public officials. 
Allen has been connected with the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies since 1948, first as traffic 


FOR ACCURATE MEASURING 
USE 


New Chesterman Metallic Tapes 
For TRAFFIC ENGINEERS 


Non Rusting 


No cracking — no breaking off 


Solid leather case 
Brass fittings 


Plastic coated — moisture proof 
Sizes — 50 — 100 — 200 feet 
Refills available — saves money 


Try at our expense; write asking to ship one or two for your approval 


and inspection. Return if not satisfactory. Prices furnished upon request. 


B. G. Reilly Company 


P.O. BOX 231 
N. SCITUATE, R. I. 
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engineer and since 1956 as assistant 
manager of the Accident Prevention 
Department. In this latter capacity he 
has had responsibility for the develop- 
ment and supervision of the traffic 
program of the Association, including 
publications, national committee ac- 
tivity, and consultation services for 
cities and states. 

A graduate of the University of IIli- 
nois in civil engineering, Allen did 
graduate work there under Professor 
Wiley and obtained an M. S. the fol- 
lowing year. 

Allen is currently serving as secre- 
tary of the Editorial Board developing 
the third edition of the Traffic Engi- 
neering Handbook, a post he filled 
also for the second edition. Until the 
Handbook load became too heavy, he 
also served as secretary of the Techni- 
cal Council of the Institute of Traffic 
Engineers. 


Bartels Appointed Traffic 
Planning Engineer in 
White Plains 

William J. Bartels (Jun. Mem., ITE) 


has been appointed traflic planning 
engineer in White Plains, New York. 

Since 1952, a trafic engineer on the 
staff of the New Jersey Bureau of 
Traffic Safety, Bartels had earlier ex- 
perience with construction firms. He 
is a graduate in civil engineering from 
Cornell University. 


Job Changes 

Suat Basaran—formerly employed in 
Ankara, Turkey; is now Design En- 
gineer for the Public Works Depart- 
ment in Dallas, Texas. 

Robert W. Crommelin - Traflic 
Engineer at Hayward, California; 
was Traffic Engineer of San Lean- 
dro, California. 

John F. Green—is now a partner in 
the firm of Tarlton-Green, Engineer- 
ing Consultants, Danbury, Connecti- 
cut; was formerly Engineer for the 
City of Danbury. 

Jay W. Quinn, Jr.—was the Director 
of the Traffic Engineering Division 
of Trafic & Planning Associates in 
Hickory, North Carolina; is now 
Trafic Engineer in the South Caro- 
lina State Highway Department at 
Columbia. 

Billy Rose —from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology at Cambridge 
to the North Carolina State Highway 
Commission as Highway Planning 
Engineer. 


now 
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Title Changes 


A. J. Basile—is now Engineer of Traf- 
fic Services for the Kansas State 
Highway Commission in Topeka; 
was the Traffic Control Engineer. 


Bernard C. Hartung—was the Manager 
of Public Relations for the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
in Washington, D.C.; is now Di- 
rector of Member Relations for the 
Association. 

William J. Hayne — is Chief Traffic 
Analyst of the Minnesota Highway 
Department in St. Paul; previously 
was Traffic Analyst in the Depart- 
ment. 


Arnold A. Johnson—formerly Senior 
Highway Design Engineer in the 
Arizona Highway 
Phoenix; is 


Department in 
Assistant Traffic 
Civil Engineer for the Department. 


now 


Sven Kansman— in addition to his du- 
ties as Trafic Engineer for Rader & 
Associates in Miami, Florida, is also 





Chief of the Civil Engineering and 
the Land Planning Departments of 
the firm. 

Charles J. Keese is Professor of 
Highway & Trafic Engineering in 
the Civil Engineering Department 
of Texas A & M College; former 
title was Associate Professor. 

Edward S. Olcott — from the position 
of Executive Assistant to the Di- 
rector of Port Development to that 
of Assistant Chief of the Planning 
Division in the same department of 
the Port of New York Authority in 
New York City. 

James S. Saylor — was Senior Traffic 
Engineer in the Department of Traf- 
fic Control of Dalias; is now Assist- 
ant Director of the Department. 

Edward G. Wetzel — formerly Assist- 
ant Chief of the Planning Division, 

Port of New York Authority in New 

York City; is now a Special Assist- 

ant to the Director of the Port De- 

velopment Department. 








New Publications 








Studies In Highway Administration 
Bulletin 200, Highway Research Board, 
National Research Council, 2101 Con- 


stitution Avenue, Washington 25, D.C. 
1958. 50 pp- $1.00. 


This bulletin contains seven papers 
on highway administration at the state, 
county, and local levels, as presented 
at the 37th Annual Meeting of the 
Highway Research Board. 


The following papers are included: 

“Principles of Delegation of Author- 
ity and Responsibility in a Highway 
Department,” by K. L. Bergstralh. 

“Decentralization in Highway Ad- 
ministration,” by W. L. Haas. 

“Wisconsin’s Education and Train- 
ing for Highway Construction Engi- 
neering Aides or Technicians,” by C. L. 
Greiber. 

“A program for Development and 
Research in Local Rural Highway Ad- 
ministration,” by John E. Stoner. 

“A Study of Human Relationships 
in County Road Administration,” by 
Keith F. Jones. 

“Effect of the New Interstate System 
on Intergovernmental Relations in 
Kansas,” by Clarence J. Hein. 

“Considerations and Methods for 
Developing Metropolitan Area Trans- 
portation Studies.” by T. J. Owens. 


The Federal Role In Highway Safety 
No. 93, 86th 
gress, Ist Session. Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 232 
pp. $0.60. 

“The Federal Role in Highway 
Safety,” submitted to the Congress by 
Secretary of 


House Document Con- 


Commerce Lewis L. 
Strauss on February 27, 1959, has 
been printed as House Document No. 
93, 86th Congress, Ist Session. The 
study was undertaken and the report 
prepared by the Bureau of Public 
Roads as required by Section 117 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956. 

In its opening statement the report 
summarizes findings of the study and 
recommends actions that can be taken 
by the Federal Government to promote 
highway safety. Chapter | provides a 
general statement of the problem. 
which is placed in its setting in Chap- 
ter I]. Chapter III] reviews the highway 
transportation system—the driver. the 
vehicle, and the highway—as related 
to safety. Chapter IV evaluates current 
highway safety activites, and Chapter 
V discusses the nature of an adequate 
safety program. Five appendixes de- 
scribe special studies made for this 
report. 








Night Legibility Distances of 
Highway Signs 
By Terrence M. Allen. Reprint 23, 
Virginia Council of Highway Investi- 
gation and Research, University of 
Virginia, Charlottesville, 
1959. 8 pp. 

This paper, reprinted from Bulletin 
191 of the Highway Research Board, 
reports an investigation made in Vir- 
ginia to correlate laboratory and field 
investigations of the visibility of road- 
side and overhead signs. Examined 
were various size letters, reflectorized 
or illuminated, and with various types 
of reflectorization. 


Virginia, 





Positions Available 





HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Position: Assistant Trafic Engineer. Analy- 
sis of field data on trafic volumes, ca- 
pacity, pedestrians, accidents; signal 
timing; preparation of designs for 
physical improvements; other duties. 

Requirements: Graduate civil engineer and 
member of, or eligible for, the Asocia- 
tion of Professional Engineers of On- 
tario. Should have a minimum of two 
years of experience in trafic engineer- 
ing. Additional educational qualifica- 
tions may be considered in lieu of 
experience. 

Salary: Starting salary commensurate with 
experience and training. 

Apply: Reply by letter, stating all particu- 
lars including age, experience and 
training to Director of Personnel, City 
Hall, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 

Position: Assistant Trafhe Engineer. Gen- 
eral administrative and technical duties 
for transportation analysis and geomet- 
ric design division of Metropolitan To- 
ronto Planning Board. 

Requirements: Graduate engineer with some 
experience in trafhe engineering pre- 
ferred. 

Salary: $6175 to $7154 with fringe benefits. 

Apply: R. J. Desjardins, Director of Trans- 
portation Division, Metropolitan To- 
ronto Planning Board, 133 Richmond 
St. West, Toronto, Ontario. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD. 

Position: Chief, Trafic Engineering Divi- 
sion, in metropolitan county adjoining 
Washington, D.C. 

Requirements: Graduate work in traffic en- 
gineering plus two years of TE experi- 
ence, or equivalent. 

Salary: Range, $8459 to $10,293. Starting 
salary may be above the minimum if 
qualifications justify. 

Apply: Personnel Office, Montgomery County 
Office Building, Rockville, Maryland. 


NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE 


Position: Assistant Trafhe Engineer. 

Requirements: BS in engineering, with grad- 
uate work in trafic engineering. Some 
experience preferred, but not essential. 

Salary: $6500 to $7500. 

Apply: New Jersey Turnpike Authority, 
Personnel Department, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Strictly Business 


Barney Named 
Sales Manager by 
Pfaff & Kendall 

Pfaff & Kendall, Newark, N. J.. 
manufacturers of street and highway 
lighting standards and traffic signal 
and sign supports and spans, has an 
nounced the appointment of Mr. Tom 
Barney to the position of General 
Sales Manager. Mr. Barney will be in 
complete charge of all sales functions 
of Pfaff & Kendall, including the light- 
ing and traffic divisions as well as the 
special products division. 


To this new position Mr. Barney 
brings a wealth of managerial experi- 
ence. With Westinghouse Electric Sup- 
ply Co. in varying capacities for the 
past twenty-two years, he has an ex- 
tensive range of experience in the dis- 
tribution of electrical equipment. His 
most recent assignment for Westing- 
house was District Manager cover- 
ing Texas and New Mexico. 


Kerrigan Offers 
Attractive New Lighting 
Standard Catalog 


Kerrigan Iron Works, P. O. Box 
179, Nashville 2, Tennessee has just 
released a new catalog of lighting 
standards. Tabbed for easy reference, 
the catalog is divided into two sections 

steel and aluminum. Copies are 
available upon request. 

Also available from the Kerrigan 
company is a Steel Strain Pole cata- 
log. This publication, which has con- 
siderable engineering data on strain 
poles, is a valuable reference for traf- 
fic engineers and others who buy or 
specify supports for traffic signals. 
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Automatic Parking 
System Installed in 
NYC Parking Lot 


A new 1150-car municipal parking 
field where a toss of 35 cents into the 
basket opens the toll gate and a flash- 
ing yellow light and tell-tale alarm 
put the finger on violators was recent- 
ly opened to the public in New York 
City’s borough of Queens. 

The automatic parking system, larg- 
est facility in New York City’s munici- 
pal parking system, was designed and 
manufactured by Taller & Cooper, 
Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y., a subsidiary of 
American Electronics, Inc. A block 
and one-half away from the subway, 
the new off-street parking field puts 
Long Island commuters and shoppers 
only 26 minutes from Times Square. 

The new $1,160,000 Rego Park Mu- 
nicipal Parking Field is the ninth self- 
liquidating facility built under the De- 
partment of Traflic’s $94,000,000 pro- 
gram to provide 40,000 off-street park- 
ing spaces within six years. In addi- 
tion, it represents the City’s first lot 
equipped with electromechanical con- 
trols and counters for efficient, auto- 
matic control of parking using a mini- 
mum number of personnel. 

One section of the parking field, 
intended to serve motorists parking on 
an hourly basis, has meter-equipped 
spaces for 290 cars. Rates are 10 cents 
an hour or 35 cents for twelve hours. 
A larger area, with spaces for 860 
cars, takes care of all-day parking. 
Here there is a flat charge of 35 cents 
for twelve hours or less. 

The toll-collecting area for the larger 
field consists of three lanes. The lanes 
may be arranged to permit entry or 
exit as traflic conditions require. 

Treadle - activated counters record 
cars entering and leaving the field. 
The same treadles activate the sema- 
phore-type barrier gates. Integrated 
with the treadle system at the “exact 
change” entrance is a Taller & Cooper 
“Toll-O-Mat” automatic toll collector 
cabinet. 

During morning rush hours all bar- 
rier gates are locked in the open posi- 
tion, and cars enter through all three 
lanes. Collectors stationed in booths 
man Lane | and Lane 2, while Lane 3 
serves as an “exact change” entrance. 


When the situation is reversed dur- 
ing the evening peak, the Lane 1 gate 
is locked in the open position by the 
supervisors. Lane 2 may also be used 
as an exit. Lane 3 becomes an auto- 
matic exact change entrance. The su- 


a 
. 


pervisor is also available to make 
change for entering drivers who may 
require it. 

During off-peak hours of the day 
Lane 1 is used as an exit, the sema- 
phore- type gate being activated by 
treadle. Lane 2 is manned as an en- 
trance lane, while Lane 3 functions as 
the automatic entrance for drivers with 
the exact change. 

A motorist drives up to the “exact 
change” entrance and tosses his money 
into the basket. Any combination of 
coins equal to, or greater than, the 
correct fee causes the traffic signal to 
change from red to green and open the 
gate to allow the vehicle to proteed. 
After the rear axle of the vehicle 
crosses the treadle, the gate automati- 
cally closes behind the entering auto- 
mobile. 

If a car crosses the treadle without 
depositing the proper fee, however. the 
trafic light remains red, and a viola- 
tion alarm is set off. A yellow light 
atop the standard 8 - foot stanchion 
flashes, accompanied by a loud bell, 
to signal the violation. 


Bulletin Offered on 
Light Pole Bases 


A new bulletin available from Spring 
City Electrical Mfg. Co., Spring City 
68, Pa. includes a line of weathertight 
pole bases. Inexpensive outdoor light- 
ing standards are easily fabricated by 
combining Spring City bases with 
lengths of conduit or pipe. Illustra- 
tions of bases with several types of 
covers are included. In addition to 
lighting applications, they are used 
for mounting of signs. police call or 
fire boxes, traffic signals and electrical 
enclosures. 
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Center Mount Reflector 
By AGA Speeds 
Installation 


A center mount Stimsonite reflector 
which can be quickly and easily at- 
tached to a support structure has been 
introduced by A’G’A Division, Elastic 
Stop Nut Corporation of America, 
1027 Newark Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Improved design of the new unit pro- 
vides a brilliance greater than that of 
any sealed reflector produced by the 
company. 


The new center mount reflector can 
be installed as either a temporary or 
permanent marker. A screw, nail or 
rivet inserted in the hole in the cen- 
ter of the reflector mounts it on metal, 
wood or concrete. 

Improved brilliance of the reflector 
extends its visibility to make it an 
ideal delineator or spot marker when 
viewed at long or short distances. Her- 
metically sealed in a corrosion-resist- 
ant aluminum holder, the reflector re- 
tains its brightness indefinitely despite 
constant exposure to dirt, rain, snow 
and ice. 

The Stimsonite 
reflector measures 314 inches in di- 
ameter. It is available in crystal, yel- 
low or red. 


new center mount 


Plastic Film Street 
Stencils Available 
From Ohio Firm 

A Mansfield, Ohio firm is offering 


a new plastic film street stencil which 
will be of interest to many traflic engi- 
neers. The firm, Peerless Sales Co., 
P. O. Box 141, Mansfield, Ohio, re- 
ports that initial interest generated last 
year by the introduction of a dis- 
posable stencil caused them to develop 
a permanent stencil of plastic. 

The manufacturer reports that the 
unique design of the marking aid is 
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its one big advantage, but also that 
it is unaffected by moisture, paint, 
oils, or temperature; that it can be 
rolled and stored in cylindrical tubes 
and yet will remain flat when spread 
on the pavement; and that it is light- 
weight. 

Letters are 9 feet eight inches in 
height, and the stencils are priced by 
the number of letters used. Visible at 
great distances, these are suggested 
wherever pavement markings are to 
be used. 


Prismo Announces New 
Permanent-Type 
Plastic Marking 

A revolutionary advance in perma- 
nent-type, reflectorized plastic pave- 
ment marking has been announced by 
Prismo Safety Corporation, of Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., whose research led the 
way to the first 4ll-plastic, reflector- 
ized markers over ten years ago. 

The new product is “Plastic ‘SD’.” 
It is coated at the factory with a 
newly-developed adhesive backing that 
makes application simply a matter of 
placing it on the pavement, and apply- 
ing light foot or roller pressure. 


PLANET SIGN 
Eliminate 


Planet's all-aluminum sign structures 
offer maintenance-free support for 
large overhead signs and lights. No 
painting is ever required and there 
are no rust problems. They're durable, 
too — hurricane force winds have no 
effect on Planet structures. Erection 
costs are low, and there's a minimum 
of traffic interference. 

In accordance with your specifica- 
ticns, Planet will build and erect, or 


build only, overhead sign structures in 


“Development of Plastic ‘SD’ has 
been the primary objective of special 
research in our laboratories for years,” 
Armand E. Keeley of Prismo said. “It 
has been thoroughly tested, and we 
feel it is the greatest advance made to 
date in this field.” 

In addition to the adhesive coating 

itself an entirely new product that 
grips instantly and quickly develops 
balanced tensile strength—the reflecto- 
rized plastic incorporates a completely 
new process that has high chipping re. 
sistance, excellent plastic cold-flow 
characteristics, and ability to reseal 
itself to pavement contour in event of 
pavement fault. 

“The advantages of such a product 
are obvious’, Keeley pointed out. “Be. 
cause its adhesive grips immediately 
and seals the marker tighter to the 
pavement with sun warmth and traflie, 
Plastix ‘SD’ can be applied quickly, 
with little or no interference to traf- 
fic. 

“In addition, it is skid-proof in both 
wet and dry weather, and as a result 
presents no pedestrian hazard. The 
face is immediately reflective, and re- 
flectivity increases with wear of traf- 
fic, since the reflective glass spheres 


‘ ‘ 
Se." — 


STRUCTURES 


Maintenance Costs 


any size or quantity. Write or call 
today. 


1842 SUNSET AVENUE LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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are mixed into the plastic before it is 
formed into reels, strips, blocks or 
legends, it has highest sphere reten- 
tion. assuring a long life of reflective 
brilliance for 24-hour use. 

“In developing this new concept of 
pavement marker,” Keeley said, “we 
matched toughness to tear resistance. 
so that in event of a break in the pave- 
ment, Plastic ‘SD’ would part and re- 
seal itself instead of tearing free. We 
also built-in high resistance to abra- 
sion, excellent flexing power and the 
longest possible life.” Keeley said that 
the new product would far outwear 
any type of painted or plastic pave- 
ment marking now available to engi- 


neers. 


Luminous Red Flag 
Provides Greater 
“Job” Protection 


Made of long lasting vinyl-bonded- 
to-nylon material with super strength 
dacron stitching, a new type warning 
flag is uniformly bright on both sides, 


ee 


giving extra visibility—day or night. 
Thermally reinforced edges provide 
exceptionally high tear strength. 

According to Industrial Products 
Company, developers and exclusive 
source for this item, their RAD-D-8 
Flag will outlast comparable materials 
by at least 4 to 1. Tests have also 
shown that it will not fade or discolor 
and is highly resistant to abrasion 
and temperature extremes. 

Diagonal reinforcing stay assures 
correct “windproof” action. Furnished 
standard in a special luminous red in 
sizes 13” x 13’, 16” x 16” and 18” x 
18”—complete with wooden staff. Also 
available in high visibility yellow and 
yellow-red combinations and in grom- 
meted and special styles. 

For complete details, write Indus- 
trial Products Company, 2944 N. 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia 33, Pa. 
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PROGRAM TIME SWITCH 
with reserve power 
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Designed 
Expressly 
rear’ 
eile 
Signal 
Control 


#8007 SKLX SPDT 
with Skip Feature 


Gives you finer accuracy: 
@ 96 tabs on 24 hour dial permit 15-minute switching changes. 
@ Tabs easily tilted in or out by hand. 
@ 1 to 48 operations a day—15-minute minimum setting. 
@ Switch position stays the same when adjacent tabs are set alike. 
@ No conventional ON-OFF trippers to slide around the dial. 


Gives you these EXCLUSIVE safety features: 
@ Keeps time for more than 20 hours after power failure. 
@ Reserve Spring rewinds electrically 10 times faster than used. 


@ Reserve spring is automatically ‘exercised’ each day — no 
chance of locked up spring failing to take over when needed. 


Here’s the safest, most accurate time switch made for traffic signal 
_ control. Enthusiastically acclaimed and specified by those who have 
me) seen and tested. it. WriTE Now To Dept. T-1 FOR FULL DETAILS. 


TOR 


In Canada: DOMINION ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., TORONTO 


TIME CONTROLS, INc. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 
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Overlaid plywood signs| 
Port of New York Authority /f 


GUIDING TRAFFIC to and through the busy airports, tunnels, bridges 
and highway approaches that comprise The Port of New York 
Authority facilities are modern color-coded overlaid plywood signs 
of every size and type—regulatory and directional . . . illuminated and 
non-illuminated . . . overhead, cantilevered and shoulder mounted. 


Port of New York Authority traffic engineers make extensive use of 
overlaid plywood signs for two important reasons: first, they are less 
“eXpensive-( by one-third or more) than metal; second, they stand up 
better under deliberate or accidental abuse. 


Plywood’s strength and stiffness simplify framing. Installation is 
fast. It cannot rust or corrode, and the durable plastic-like overlay 
prevents checking and provides an ideal base for paint or reflectorizing. 
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Illuminated for nighttime legibility, Port of New York 
Authority sign installations are located in downtown 
manufacturing and commercial centers as well as 
semi-rural areas. 


Two types of overlaid plywcod sign panels are high 
density which needs no paint protection and permits 
direct application of reflective sheeting; medium den- 
sity for plain painted signs. Base panel is waterproof 
Exterior (EXT-DFPA®) plywood. 


HIGH DENSITY 
OVERLAY 


MEDIUM DENSITY 
OVERLAY 
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Technical Notes 


DISC PARKING IN PARIS 


The following is a discussion of the 
disc parking system, or Blue Zone 
method of parking control, as prac- 
ticed in Paris. It was presented be- 
fore the British House of Commons by 
M. Pierre Bourlon, Directeur de la 
Circulation des Transports et du Com- 
merce, Paris, and extracts were re- 
ported in the Bulletin of the British 
Road Federation, which are quoted 
here: 

In Paris we had a parking problem 
like in any other town but the parking 
problem could not be solved by charg- 
ing a motorist who wanted to park. 
because a parking tax as such was not 
legally possible. As a general rule, no 
tax may be levied in France by a local 
authority if that tax is not allowed by 
Parliament except when that tax is 
just the payment for a service ren- 
dered, such as, for instance, parking 
attendants. Besides, Parliament has 
not been favourable to parking taxes 
up to because French 
are hostile towards what they call ex- 
cessive taxation. It might be interest- 
ing to know that a French motorist 
has to pay the following taxes: 

(a) Registration fee of 1.000 francs 


now motorists 


per horsepower, say 13s. Od., payable 
only on registration. 

(b) A yearly tax of some £8 for an 
11 h.p. car. 

(c) A tax of 45 francs per litre of 
petrol which would be 2s. 6d. per gal- 
lon. (A gallon would cost 5s. 4d. in 
France, ordinary petrol.) 

Therefore. the only possible solution 
was limited parking regulations, plus 
enforcement. 

Before 1955, parking was limited to 
half an hour on many points in the 
central districts but due to a lack of 
manpower these regulations were not 
respected and. in fact, the police did 
not press the point too much because 
the problem of parking and traffic was 
not so acute. But as little by little the 
number of cars increased and streets 
became blocked by double banking by 
lorries, the police decided to increase 
enforcement. 


First Experiment 

In November, 1955, the first experi- 
ment was made on the Champs Elysées. 
Traffic recruited and 
their duty was to paste coloured stick- 


wardens were 
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ers on the tyres of parked cars. The 
colour of the stickers was changed 
hour so that when a car had 
three different colours on the tyres it 
was certainly parking overtime. 


every 


The traffic warden’s job was only to 
paste the stickers and the infringe- 
ments were reported by constables. 
Besides at the same time the Prefect 
of Police decided that all 
structing the highway could be re- 
moved, that is, loaded on a trailer and 
pulled away. The Paris police con- 
stables never drive a car away because 
the Paris police authorities think that 
they must avoid their constables being 
responsible should an accident occur. 


cars ob- 


Well. this system gave excellent re- 
sults. The shopkeepers on the Champs 
Elysées, especially, saw their returns 
climbing up and in June, 1956, the 
coloured sticker system was extended 
to Place Vendéme and new extensions 
were asked for. In November, 1957, 
the Prefect of Police decided to limit 
to one hour the parking in a central 
area of Paris called the Blue Zone. 

But the coloured sticker system could 
no longer work because it required too 
many men and took too much time. | 
would not say it was a painful job to 
paste paper on tyres, but nevertheless, 
the men who did it had to lean down 
at every car and it was a tiresome job. 

So at that time a new system was 
thought up, that of the Disc. A few 
months before the Prefect of Police 
had published an order describing the 
disc and leaving it to anybody to make 
them with or without complimentary 
advertisements on the blank space at 
the bottom. And, of course, when the 
order limiting parking time in the 
Blue Zone was published, a sufficient 
number of discs were on the market 
and every car driver was given one 
free at a police station, at all hotels. 
restaurants, shops in the district and 
so on. 

All entrances to the Blue Zone are 
marked by special and 
driver parking his car inside the Blue 
Zone must display the disc with the 
proper figure of arrival and departure 
times thereon. For 
you arrive at five past ten. You must 
turn the disc so as to show 10.0 to 
10.30 appearing in the right window. 
You are therefore allowed to park 
until 11.30. Offences are: no disc, il- 


signs any 


shown instance. 


legible disc, inaccurate time. or park. 
ing overtime. 


Generous Gap 

The discs give you from one hour to 
90 minutes parking time. according to 
your time of arrival. A rather generous 
gap calculated for lunch 
time, as if you arrive after 11.30 you 


has been 
may park until 3.30 p.m. and. lastly, 
if you arrive after 6.0 p.m. the car 
may be left until 9.0 a.m. next morn- 
ing. 

And now a few words about traffic 
wardens. At the outset when the Blue 
Zone system was put into force, 418 
constables were used to check offences, 
The reason for putting such a large 
number of constables on to that en- 
forcement was that the Paris police 
wanted to strike a psychological blow 
to make the Paris car drivers fee] that 
we were going to enforce regulations 
for good. But as soon as we saw that 
the system working 
smoothly we reduced the number of 
men and at the same time replaced 
constables by special wardens. These 
are generally retired constables who 
are engaged on a monthly renewable 
contract basis for a salary of 45,000 
francs, a little above £30 per month. 
Paris constables retire. by the way, at 
55. 


seemed to be 


These wardens are dressed in plain 
clothes, they wear an arm band and 
have a service card, Their task is to 
note down infringements, to leave a 
notice under the windscreen wiper in- 
forming the offender that he will be 
reported and to report to their super- 
intendent, whose task it is to write 
down proceedings and forward them 
to Court. 

At present, each warden is in charge 
of 200 yards of street but it appears 
that this is too strong a concentration 
of means and we think we can manage 
to have sufficient enforcement with not 
so strong manpower. 

We tried to figure out what would 
be the financial results of this Blue 
Zone system. Before 1957 in the Blue 
Zone every place where a car could 
park was occupied the whole day long 
by one single car, sometimes two, with 
a change at lunch time. Now each 
place may be used by at least six cars. 


Economic Success 
Considering the petrol and the time 


lost by cars circling around blocks to 
find an unfindable parking place and 
considering that in 270 week days, 
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53.100 vehicles have been offered the 
opportunity of parking, we calculate 
that the petrol saved amounts to 544.- 
806.000 francs, and the time saved 
2.389.500 hours which for quite me- 
dium salaries would correspond to a 
saving of 358,425,000 francs at least. 
And therefore total savings from No- 
vember. 1957, to November, 1958 
have been 903 million frances (£654,- 
000) as against enforcement expenses 
of 242 million frances (£175,000). It 
is therefore posisble to say that from 
the economic point of view the opera- 
tion was successful. 


And now a general conclusion. As | 
told you at the beginning, this Blue 
Zone system is nothing more than a 
system of enforcement and many other 
systems would be possible with cer- 
tainly just as much efficiency but such 
as it is, it has made it possible for 
the town of Paris to solve temporarily 
some of its parking problems. It works 
well enough for everybody to ask us to 
extend it and little by little we are 
indeed going to extend it with an in- 
crease of manpower, certainly not pro- 
portional to the increase in surface 
or length of street. 


But of course the only real solution 
remains, namely, public or private 
works of large extent to provide for 
ample off-street parking. The respon- 
sible authorities of a country should 
not permit the number of cars to in- 
crease daily at such a fantastic rate 
without taking the necessary steps to 
provide room to park and also to 
move. 


SOME CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF TRAFFIC 
MANAGEMENT IN DISASTERS—A Compre- 
hensive Review of Disaster Research Find- 
ings. 


CONVERGENCE BEHAVIOR IN DISASTERS: 


A Problem in Social Control, by Charles 
E. Fritz and J. H. Mathewson. 1957; 102 
p., paper; $2.00. An analysis of the in- 
formal movement of people, messages, 
and supplies toward a disaster area and 
toward various points within disaster- 
related zones. Discusses the scope of the 
problem, forms of convergence, types of 
convergers (returnees, anxious, helpers, 
curious, and exploiters) motivational fac- 
tors in convergence, and various methods 
and techniques for controlling convergence. 


Order from: 
Publications Office 
National Research Council 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 
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EL MONTE 
(Continued from page 20) 


opments occur which strongly indicate 
the trends in community development 
which can reasonably be expected in 
the “after” period. El Monte is excel- 
lently represented here. 

Adjacent to the freeway at the east- 
erly city limits of El Monte, a gi- 
gantic 35-acre Sears, Roebuck and re- 
lated stores center is presently nearing 
completion. This development, attrib- 
utable in part to the freeway improve- 
ment, will represent when completed an 
investment in freeway-adjacent-prop- 
erties approximating some three to five 
millions of dollars. This sum becomes 
perhaps strikingly pertinent when the 
following facts are pointed out for 
comparison: 

1. Between 1952 and 1955, 167 
right-of-way parcels were  ac- 
quired for the San Bernardino 
Freeway through this section for a 
total consideration of $2,160,000. 

2. The three- to five-million-dollar 
investment represents, then, in 
new, significantly freeway-in- 
duced development, over twice 
the total amount spent for right- 
of-way on the entire El Monte 
freeway project, if the latter esti- 
mate is used, 


Conclusion 
Each item of the foregoing data 


RETAIL BUSINESS 
COMPARISON 


For Garvey Ave. 
and Valley Bivd. 


Service Stations 


Other Business 
(All business except 
Service Stations 


sheds significant light upon the spe- 
cific elements of the El Monte “by- 
pass” situation which this study sought 
to investigate. Taken either singly or 
as a whole, they clearly point up that: 


1. The elevated, controlled - access 
freeway through the City of El 
Monte has in no way hindered 
the growth of the entire com- 
munity in: 

(a) Area 

(b) Population 

(c) Commercial and _ residen- 

tial development. 

El Monte in the “after” period 
has shown the exact opposite of 
the alleged and feared “Chinese 
Wall” situation. 


3. The “bypass” of Garvey Avenue 
and Valley Boulevard—the “su- 
perseded,” approximately paral- 
lel highways which generate two- 
thirds of El Monte’s business— 
has not been accompanied by 
either business decline or loss to: 

(a) The specific Valley-Gar- 
vey general business sec- 
tions 

(b) The overall El Monte com- 
mercial complex. 


. Without exception, every class of 
business analyzed in the “after” 
freeway period has recorded sig- 
nificant gross sales gains. 


Based on total sales volume 
one year before and one year 
after the opening of El Monte 
Freeway Link (July, 1956) 


Cafes and Bars omitted 
because of lack of similarity : 
of trend lines prior to freeway opening) 


All Business 


(Includes Cafes 
and Bars) 


and Cafes and Bars) 


% of change 


+ 
oO wn 


BBB 10s ANceLes county 


[ | CITY OF EL MONTE 
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Why More and More 
Traffic Engineers 
are turning to this 


“Board of 
Countrol’’ 


Here’s why Veeder-Root Vary Tallies 

are tops for traffic-counting today: 
e Easy to use... you can keep your eye on the road... keep 
up with the heaviest traffic flow or mix. 
e Accurate totals always right there. . 
or adding. 
e Figures never obscured by finger-operation. 
e Counts anything, any time. . . just change tags over each 
unit. 
e Guaranteed Veeder-Root quality .. . all operating parts 
hardened steel, except for plastic tab button. 
e@ Available in any combinations up to 6 units high and 
12 across. 


Send for new booklet: ‘‘How to Make Better Traffic Counts.” 
It’s full of ideas that will help you. Write today. 


. no pencil chewing 


Everyone can Count on 
Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 
HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


Hartford, Conn. ¢ Greenville, S. C. © Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
New York * Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 


Eastern “A” Warning Stands help 
prevent accidents. 

Heavy Duty: 28” High, Sign 18°x 18"; 
Thruway: 41” High, Sign 24x 30”. 
Other models available. Alsoa 
wide variety of sign legends 

Stands are of rustproof, 

galvanized steel with baked 


enamel finish for long life. 


Eastern Wetat of Elmira, Inc 


Elmira Heights, N.Y 


Write for Complete Catalog 


140 Harrison Street 


Brilliant 


a | NEW | ET solia- color PVC area 


POLY-CONE* F fa 


tough, durable, no seams, will 
not CRACK, TEAR or BREAK! 


This new SAFE-T-CONE never needs re- 

painting. Just wash it with soap or sol- 

vents. Made of polyvinyl-chloride to pro- 

duce the toughest, most durable cone 4 4 : 
on the market. Outlasts ordinary cone j ? y 
many times.... without upkeep! “ae > 


* Polyvinyl-chloridc 


SAFE-T=CONE  vnes esos 


a GUIDES ALL RUBBER 

Regular all-rubber SAFE- 
T-CONES, now better than 
ever. Painted standard red 
and yellow or reflectorized. 


Plastic or All-Rubber 
FLUORESCENT 


New Poly-Cones and All- 
Rubber cones available in 
brilliant orange-red fluor- 
escent for extra brilliance, 
day or night. 


| 
aha | 


las. th: sll 


All-Rubber SAFE-T-CONES 
available in 3 SIZES! 


SAFE-T-CONES made only by Radiator Specialty Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Yearbook Changes 


BAHN, Adolph, Jr. (Associate) 
Associate, Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Macdonald, 165 
Broadway, New York 6, New York. BEekman 38-3600. 
BASARAN, Suat (Junior) 
Design Engineer, Public Works Department, City Hall, 
Dallas, Texas. 
BASILE, A. J. (Associate) 
Engineer of Traffic Services, Kansas State Highway Com- 
mission, State Office Building, Topeka, Kansas. CEntral 
5-0011. SEND MAIL: 1510 Western Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 
BIDELL, William (Junior) 
Program Engineer, Ontario Department of Highways, 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada. SEND 
MAIL: 7 Duncombe Boulevard, Scarborough, Ontario, 
Canada. 
CARPENTER, J. C. (Member) 
Traffic Engineer (on leave), Coverdale & Colpitts, 120 Wall 
Street, New York, New York. WAtkins 9-4553. SEND 
MAIL: “The Samaritan,” 2075 Fillmore Street, Topeka, 
Kansas. 
CORGILL, William E. ( Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Wilbur Smith & Associates, 2215 Devine 
Street, Columbia, South Carolina. ALpine 2-0364. SEND 
MAIL: 4901 Oak Hill Road, Columbia, South Carolina. 
CROMMELIN, Robert W. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, City Hall, Hayward, California. LUcerne 
1-2345. 
DEARBORN, Ned H. (Affiliate) 
President Emeritus, National Safety Council, 425 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. WHitehall 4-400. 
SEND MAIL: 643 Maxwell Drive, Titusville, Pennsylvania. 
DIMITRI, Michael S. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Ramp Consulting Services, Inc., 2 West 
46th Street, New York 26, New York. CIrcle 5-1260. 
FAUSTMAN, D. Jackson (Member) 
Consulting Traftic Engineer, 2415 L Street, Sacramento 16, 
California. HIckory 6-7471. SEND MAIL: 1243 Marian 
Way, Sacramento 18, California. 
GEORGE, Stephen, Jr. (Associate) 
Assistant Director—Traffic, Twin Cities Area Transportation 
Study, New Highway Building, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
CApital 2-3013. 
GONSETH, Alan T. (Junior) 
Planning Technician, Port Development, Port of New York 
Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New York. 
ALgonquin 5-1000. SEND MAIL: 53-21 240th Street, Doug- 
laston 62, L. L, New York. 


GOODMAN, Leon (Junior) 
Trattic Engineer, Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. ALgonquin 5-1000. 
SEND MAIL: 84-35 Lander Street, Briarwood 35, New 
York. 

GORDON, W. H., Jr. (Associate) 
City Traffic Engineer, 118 Main Street, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

GREEN, John F. (Junior) 
Tarlton-Green, Engineering Consultants, 41 Smith Street, 
Danbury, Connecticut. SEND MAIL: East Lake Road, 
RFD 4, Danbury, Connecticut. 


HARTUNG, Bernard C. (Associate) 
Director—Member Relations, National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers Association, 1319 1th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. DEcatur 2-1050. SEND MAIL: 9404 St. Andrews Way, 
Silver Spring, Maryland. 

HAYNE, William J. (Associate) ~ 
Chief Traffic Analyst, Tratlic & Planning Division, Minne- 
sota Highway Department, John Ireland Boulevard, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. CApital 2-3013. 

HOLMES, Edward H. (Associate) 
Assistant Commissioner, Office of Research, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Washington 25, D. C. EXecutive 3-4950, 
Ext. 7475. 

JOHNSON, Arnold A. (Junior) 
Assistant Traffic Civil Engineer, Arizona Highway Depart- 
ment, 206 South 17th Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. ALpine 
8-6313. SEND MAIL: 3033 East Cherry Lynn Road, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 

JOHNSTON, J. Edward (M) 
Chief Traffic & Research Engineer, Utah State Road Com- 
mission, 525 West 1300 South, Salt Lake City 15, Utah. 
HUnter 7-7461. 

KEESE, Charles J. (Member) 
Professor of Highway & Traffic Engineering, Civil Engineer- 
ing Department, Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Texas. VIctor 6-5707. 

LANHAM, Stanley M. (Member) 
Director of Planning, Los Angeles Metropolitan Transit 
Authority, 1060 South Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 
Richmond 9-7211. SEND MAIL: 1209 South Tremaine Av- 
enue, Los Angeles 19, California. 

LITCHFORD, James O. (Associate) 
Design Engineer, Charlies M. Upham Associates, Inc., 
1625 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. STerling 3-4588. 

MUSICK, James V. (Associate) 
Chief Engineer, Bureau of Traffic, Ohio Department of 
Highways, 450 East Town Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 
CApitol 8-5791, Ext. 26. 

NORMANN, O. K. (Member) 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner for Research, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads, Wasnington 25, D. C. EXecutive 3-4950, 
Ext. 7477. 

OLCOTT, Edward S. (Associate) 
Assistant Chief, Planning Division, Port Development De- 
partment, Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. ALgonquin 5-1000. 

PADILLA-ESCABI, Salvador M. (Associate) 
Chief Planner, Puerto Rico Port Authority. SEND MAIL: 
524 Antolin Nin, Roosevelt, Hato Rey, Puerto Rico. 
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PARRISH, Harry L., Jr. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Simpson & Curtin, 1405 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. KIngsley 5-000. 

PEARSON, Robert H. ( Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Simpson & Curtin, 1405 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. KIngsley 5-8000. SEND 
MAIL: 614 Burton Road, Oreland, Pennsylvania. 

PORTER, Harry, Jr. (Member) 
Manager, Department of Traffic, National Safety Council, 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. WHitehall 
4-4800. 

POWARS, Lowell A. (Associate) 
Public Works Department, Metropolitan Dade County, 
Miami, Florida. SEND MAIL: 7285 S. W. 19th Street, Miami 
55, Florida. 

QUINN, Jay W., Jr. (Associate) 
Traffic Engineer, Traffic & Planning Section, S. C. State 
Highway Department, Columbia, South Carolina. ALpine 
4-7631, Ext. 45. SEND MAIL: 412 Butler Street, St. Mat- 
thews, South Carolina. 

ROSE, BILLY (Junior) 
Highway Planning Engineer, N. C. State Highway Com- 
mission, Raleigh, North Carolina. TEmple 4-3611, Ext. 7384. 

SAWYER, Frederick J. (Associate) 
Associate, Head of Report Department, Parsons, Brincker- 
hoff, Hall & Macdonald, 165 Broadway, New York 6, 
New York. BEekman 3-6300. 

SAYLOR, James S. (Member) 
Assistant Director, Department of Traffic Control, Room 
405, City Hall, Dallas 1, Texas. Riverside 1-9711, Ext. 1206. 

SIMPSON, Hawley S. (Member) 
Consulting Engineer, Simpson & Curtin, 1405 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. KInglesy 5-8000. 

VEY, Arnold H. (Member) 
Principal Traffic Engineer, Simpson & Curtin, 1405 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania. KIngsley 5-8000. 

WATERS, Charles R. (Member) 
Consulting Engineer, McFarland-Johnson, 775 Main Street, 
Buffalo 3, New York. SEND MAIL: 68 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo 20, New York. 

WETZEL, Edward G. (Member) 
Special Assistant to the Director, Port Development Depart- 
ment, Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 


Membership Applications 


The Institute of Traffic Engineers welcomes applications from 
qualified traffic engineers, but does not desire as members per- 
sons who are unqualified. Listed below are the names of those 
from whom applications for membership or transfer in grade 
have been received since the last published list. Institute mem- 
bers are urged to review this as soon as possible and immediately 
inform the Executive Secretary’s office if names of people are 


found who are known to be unqualified for ITE membership or 
transfer. 


NEW APPLICATIONS 


BALLANTINE, Robert A. 
Assistant Urban Studies Engineer, Ontario Department of 
Highways, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
May 2, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. 

BARKER, Frank E. 
Assistant to the Traffic Engineer, Chicago Transit Authority, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Lllinois. May 4, 1959 
for ASSOCIATE grade. 

BARNES, Charles F. 
Project Engineer, Connecticut Highway Department, 24 
Wolcott Hill Road, Wethersfield, Connecticut. April 8, 1959 
for JUNIOR grade. 

BOURQUE, Richard H. 
Traffic Engineer, DeLeuw, Cather & Company, 150 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. April 30, 1959 for JUNIOR 
grade. 

BURNINGHAM, Bryant D. 
Project Coordinator (Assistant Research Engineer), Utah 
State Road Commission, 525 West 1300 South, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. April 30, 1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

COUVALT, Donald 0. 
Associate Professor of Civil Engineering, Georgia Institute 
of Technology, Atlanta 13, Georgia. April 13, 1959 for 
ASSOCIATE grade. 

GRIMM, Vincent E., Jr. 
Traffic Engineer, City, 3345 Pan American Drive, Miami, 
Florida. May 4, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. 

HAMMEL, Lawrence V. 
Teaching Assistant, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
77 Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 
April 30, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. 

HELM, Brian 
Traific Engineer, W. S. Atkins & Partners, 158 Victoria 
Street, London S. W. 1, England. April 24, 1959 for 
JUNIOR grade. 

HORINE, Harold H. 
Assistant District Engineer of Traffic, Indiana State High- 
way Department, Box 467, Crawfordsville, Indiana. April 8, 
1959 for JUNIOR grade. 

KARMEIER, Delbert F. 
Research Associate, Department of Civil Engineering, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, 301 Civil Engineering Hall, Urbana, [lli- 
nois. April 19, 1959 for JUNiOR graae. 

NELSON, Gilbert M. 
Engineer, Benjamin E. Beavin Company, 104 East 25th 
Street, Baltimore 18, Maryland. April 16, 1959 for ASSO- 
CIATE grade. 

PALMER, Melville R. 
Assistant Traffic Engineer, Transport Department, P. O. 
Box 6107, Te Aro, Wellington, New Zealand. April 7, 1959 
for ASSOCIATE grade. 

PERRY, Robert L. 
Traffic Analyst, Department of Traffic & Transportation, 
Metropolitan Dade County, 3701 N. W. 72nd Avenue, Miami, 
Florida. April 15, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. 





POWELL, Berkeley D. FREEDMAN, Allan J. 

Assistant County Road Commissioner, County Court House, Municipal Studies Engineer, Ontario Department of High- 

Riverside, California. April 7, 1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. ways, Parliament ee a Ontario, Canada. May 
SCHWEIGER, Frederic M. 2, 1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 

Traffic Engineer, George W. Barton & Associates, 600 Davis FRITZSCHE, O. Herbert 

Street, Evanston, Illinois. April 15, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. State Highway Engineer, New Jersey State Highway De- 
SHIATTE, Kenneth W partment, 1035 Parkway Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 


il 2 959 ME 2 3 
Assistant Highway Engineer, California Division of High- Beet SS. 1060 fer NEESER grade 


ways, District, 703 B Street, 
23, 1959 for JUNIOR grade. 
STENGER, Philip J. 
Associate Traffic 
ways, 1221 East Broad Street, 
13, 1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 
WILLIAMS, Robert C., Jr. 


Engineer, 


Traffic & Planning Engineer, City, City Hall, Spartanburg, 
1959 for JUNIOR grade. 


South Carolina. 


WILSON, Robert A. 
Senior Designer, 


April 27, 


Planning & Traffic 


grade. 


APPLICATIONS FOR TRANSFER 


BREUNING, Siegfried M. 
Associate Professor of 
Alberta, Edmonton, 
ASSOCIATE grade. 

CLYDE, Max N. 
Engineer of Geometrics, 
ment, Stevens T. 
April 13, 1959 


Civil 


Alberta, Canada. 


Mason Building, 
for ASSOCIATE 


Training Opportunities 


June 8 ~ 19 — TRAFFIC ENGINEERING AND 
POLICE ENFORCEMENT COURSE— 
This course is an annual one offered by 
the Ontario Traffic Conference, and is 
scheduled this vear at Huron College, 
University of Western Ontario, Londen, 
Ontario, Canada. 


June 18-20—FREEWAY OPERATIONS SEMINAR 
A seminar will be held at the Eugene 
Hotel, Eugene, Oregon under the sponsor- 
ship of the Western Section. Planners, 
trafic engineers, design engineers, enforce- 
ment officials, and others having official 
responsibility for freeways (planning, de- 
sign or operations) are invited. For res- 
ervation forms and other information, ad- 
dress F. B. Crandall, Traffic Engineer, 
Oregon State Highway Department, Salem, 
Oregon. 

¥j 

JUNE 22-24—FREEWAY OPERATIONS SEMINAR; 
A seminar will be held on the campus of 
the University of California at Santa Bar- 
bara, California under the sponsorship of 
the Western Section. Planners, designers, 
trafic engineers, enforcement officials and 
others having responsibilities for freeway 
planning, design and operations are invited. 
For reservation forms and other informa- 
tion, address John W. McDonald, Auto 
Club of Southern California, Box 2890, 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


SUSTAINING 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Added since April 5, 1959: 


Crouse-Hinds Company 
Wolf & Seventh North Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. 
K. C. Eichelberg, Representative 


Electronic Signal Company, Inc. 
139-05 Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New York 
C. Grant McKenna, Representative 
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Marysville, 


Virginia Department of High- 
Richmond, 


Div., 
State Road Commission, Room 224, State Office Building No. 
3, Charleston, West Virginia. April 17, 1959 for ASSOCIATE 


Engineering, 
April 27, 


Michigan State Highway 
Lansing, 
grade. 


GREEN, John F. 


California. April 


Consultant, 41 Smith Street, Danbury, Connecticut. April 17, 


1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 
McGRATH, William R. 


Director, 
Virginia. April 


grade. 


McLEAN, Charles H. 
Traffic Engineer, George W. Barton & Associates, 600 Davis 
Evanston, 


Street, 
grade. 
THOMAS, 
Senior 
East 


West Virginia 


Department 
Street, New Haven, Connecticut. April 7, 1959 for MEMBER 


of Traffic & Planning, 200 Orange 


Illinois. April 17, 1959 for ASSOCIATE 


Richard C. 
Assistant 
9th Street, 
ASSOCIATE grade. 


Traffic Engineer, City, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Room 404, 
May 1, 


1404 
1959 for 


VAZQUEZ RIVERA, Wilfredo 


Chief, Accident Investigation Unit, Bureau of Traffic, Dept. 
of Public Works, Stop 22, Santurce, Puerto Rico. April 13, 


1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 


WEINBERG, 
University of 


1959 for ways, 


April 10, 


Depart- 
Michigan. s 
April 27, 


UNIFORMITY 
(Continued from page 23) 


and I believe that the scale which will 
determine this correct balance is the 
exercise of our individual engineering 
judgment. I believe that the factual 
analysis which is basic in the formula- 
tion of individual engineering judg- 
ment is the one and only factor which 
can keep us well away from the dan- 
gers of either extreme. 


TIDEWATER CITIES 
(Continued from page 26) 


What the Future Holds 

The shackles of inadequate com- 
munications which have bound the 
Tidewater cities for so many years and 
restricted their growth are now being 
steadily broken. The Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth tunnel, completed in 1952 was 
the first great achievement toward this 
goal. This tunnel is now carrying such 
a heavy volume of traffic that work is 
scheduled to begin on a second Ports- 
mouth tube in 1959. 


The last and probably most impor- 
tant shackle will be removed when the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge-Tunnel between 
Norfolk and the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and Delaware be- 
comes a reality. Plans are now in prog- 
ress and perhaps by 1962 the work will 
be completed. When these four tunnels 
—Norfolk-Portsmouth (2), Hampton 
Roads, and Chesapeake Bay are com- 


for ASSOCIATE 


Irving B. 

Intersection Design Engineer, Ontario Department of High- 

Parliament 

1959 

WHITE, Frank T. 
Associate Highway 
ways, Box 3366 Rincon Annex, San Francisco 19, California. 

1959 for ASSOCIATE grade. 


Buildings, Toronto, 


grade. 


Ontario, Canada. 


Engineer, California Division of High- 


pleted—Tidewater, Virginia for the 
first time will have the adequate high- 
way transportation facilities so neces- 
sary for growth in the motorized world 
of today. 


HALLIE L. MYERS 


Hallie L. Myers (Associate Mem- 
ber. ITE) died Sunday, May 11, at 
his home in Indianapolis, Indiana. 
At the time of his death, he was ex- 
ecutive director of the Indiana Traf- 
fic Safety Foundation, a post he had 
held for six years. He was 61 years 
old. 

Mr. Myers had been actively en- 
gaged in traffic and traffic safety 
work for many years. From 1937 to 
1943 he was director of traffic for 
the Indiana State Highway Commis- 
sion. During the war he served in 
the Transportation Corps, and then 
was named superintendent of the 
Indianapolis Street Railways. 

Long interested in safety, Mr. 
Myers was identified with the Tran- 
sit Section of the National Safety 
Council and later with the Trafhc 
Section of that organization. He au- 
thored numerous articles in na- 
tional magazines and was a frequent 
speaker at traffic and safety meetings. 

Surviving are the widow, Mrs. 
Beryl Myers; a son, Hallie, Jr., of 
Louisville, Ky.; a brother; and two 
grand-children. 
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MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS AND CHANGES 
DEATHS sa CHANGES 
Last 12 Months 


1956- 1957. sy 1958- _ 4 Months Moving Ave.* 
Month 1956 1957, 1958 1959-1959 | 1958 1959 - °57-58 "38-59 
January 2,954 2,882 2.770 2.880 — 3% + 4% 
February 2,652 2,508 2,360 2410 — 9% + 2% 
March 2.940 2.843 2,560 2,790. = % 


0% 
1% 
+ 9% + 2% 
NM rset oid sisi 8.546 8.233 7.690 8.080 — 5% + 5% 
2.970 2.933 2.580 — 8% 
3.094. 3.065 3.010 : 7% 
3,338 3.302 3,000 os ( — 8% 

3.000 3.30 3.210 —= ee — 6% 
August S50 3,635 3,450 
September 3,653 3,365 3,330 
October 3.476 a 3.600 - 1% 
November 3.603 3.65 3,510 - 1% 
December 3.858 a A 3.620 3% — 1% 
LT Is ON ae 39.628 38.705 37.000 


- 5% 
- 5% 


*Four Months Moving Average is based on changes between the totals for four months instead of one month. For 
example, the April figure shows the change between the totals for January-April 1957 and January April 1958, etc. 
Adding several months together tends to smooth out single month changes which may be affected by differences in the 
number of weekends in a month from one year to the next, random variations, etc. 

All 1956 and 1957 figures are from the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

The 1958 and 1959 figures are National Safety Council estimates. 


MERGING 
TRAFFIC 


LONGER LASTING CAMEO SIGNS ARE EVERYWHERE ! Garaue 


PORCELAI 


ON MET. 
CALIFORNIA Niel Cnameling COMPANY 6904 E. Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 22, Calif. rETIME F 
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Section News 


SECTION MEETINGS 
Texas Section — E\ Paso, Texas, June 
26-27. Contact: Joe Nadon, Jr. 
Western Section — Seattle, Washing- 
ton, July 28-30. Contact: Bruce 
Culver. 


CANADIAN SECTION 


Ontario Region Meetings 

A meeting of the Ontario Region was 
held on February 24th at the Don Valley 
Golf Course in Toronto and was attended 
by 66 persons. Considerable discussion was 
held on the forthcoming ITE Workshop to 
be held in Chicago and it was decided to 
have Mr. A. Freedman, our Regional Di- 
rector appoint two delegates to represent 
Ontario. ; 

Mr. A. Lomax presented a brief report 
on the District 3 outing to be held in Poka- 
gon State Park, Indiana and the members 
appointed Mr. Lomax and Mr. Eric Wiley 
to serve on the arrangements committee. 
Bob Burton gave a report on the Civil 
Defence Course held in Arnprior. This was 
a very successful forum with very good at- 
tendance by ITE members from right across 
Canada. 

Our guest speaker was Mr. Norman Pear- 
son, Director of the Hamilton-Wentworth 
Planning Board, who gave a very color- 
ful talk entitled “Errors in Highway Plan- 
ning.” Mr. Pearson’s remarks provoked con- 
siderable discussion and he was one of 
the best speakers we have had for some 
time. : 

Fiftv-six Ontario Region members met 
on April 8th at the Don Valley Golf Course 
in Toronto to discuss the ITE Workshop 
and view films of various Traffic Engineer- 
ing Topics. 

Al Freedman announced that two Cana- 
dian Section Past Presidents—Mr. S. Cass 
and Mr. W. Q. Macnee — would be our 
representatives at the Chicago Workshop. 
Sam Cass gave further details on the pur- 
pose of the Workshop and invited comments 
from the membership. 

The election to Section Affliate Member- 
ship of Mr. D. Attridge, Galt, Ontario; Mr. 
W. Bolton, Scarborough; Mr. W. Dickson, 
Toronto, was announced and the new mem- 
bers were introduced to the meeting. 


Four films were shown at this meeting 
covering pavement markings and _ equip- 
ment, pedestrian safety and traffic planning. 
Bill DeHarte of Scotts and Harold Clem- 
ents of Prismo presented two films on the 
use of Wald Stripers and Prismo pavement 
marking materials. The use of high speed 
striping machines on the Massachusetts 
Turnpike was quite impressive. Sam Cass 
showed a publicity film prepared by Metro- 
politan Toronto on the pedestrian crosswalk 
program and through the courtesy of the 
Port of New York Authority we viewed the 
film “Metropolis in Motion” which outlined 
the past achievements and future plans of 
the Authority. 


Personals 


Grant Bacchus is leaving Metro. Toronto 
Planning Board to go to A. D. Margison 
and Associates as Trafic Planning Engi- 
neer. 

John Vardon, who was on a post-graduate 
course at Queen’s University under the 
Joint Highway Research Program, will be 
returning to the Traffic Section of the On- 
tario Department of Highways in May. 
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INDIANA SECTION 


More than 800 city, county and state ofh- 
cials, contractors and suppliers attended the 
45th annual Purdue University Road School 
March 30-April 2. 

The separate sessions conducted by the 
trafhc engineers were exceptionally well 
attended. A vote of thanks to our hard 
working secretary-treasurer for arranging 
such a convenient and comfortable room in 
the new Memorial Center. 

The April meeting of the Section was 
held at the Fowler Hotel in Lafayette on 
Tuesday evening, March 31, as an activity 
of the Road School. A total of 69 members 
and guests attended the dinner. 

President Cox presided at the meeting 
and after dinner introduced the guests of 
the section who included: 

Matthew C. Sielski, Director, Safety and 
Trafic Engineering Department, Chicago 
Motor Club, Chicago, Illinois, and Na- 
tional President, Institute of Trafhc Engi- 
neers ; 

Fred B. Farrell, Assistant Regional Engi- 
neer, Bureau of Public Roads, Region 4, 
Chicago, Illinois; 

Harmer E. Davis, Director, Institute of 
Transportation and Traffic Engineering, 
University of California, and Chairman, 
1959, of Highway Research Board; 

Floyd L. Anthony, Regional Design Engi- 
neer, Region 4, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Chicago, Illinois; 

K. B. Woods, Head, School of Civil Engi- 
neering, Purdue University, and 

Ben H. Petty, Director of the Annual Road 
School at Purdue for many years 


The speaker of the evening was the Hon- 
orable Robert A. Everett, Representative to 
the Congress of the U. S. for the Eighth 
District of Tennessee who entertained the 
group with a non-serious after dinner ad- 
dress. 

The President called to the attention of 
all present the support of the Road Schocl 
activities of the Indiana Section by the 
Sustaining Organizations of the Section and 
thanked them for their assistance. 

President Cox and Vice President Siegel 
will represent the Indiana Section at the 
ITE Workshop to be held in the Moraine 
Hotel, Highland Park, Illinois, May 21-22. 
President Cox will have further informa- 
tion on this matter at the May meeting. 


MID-ATLANTIC SECTION 


Bill Leidlich will be moving to California 
soon; still with A. G. A., but with a new 
territory. We would like to wish him and 
his lovely wife, Bridget, all the luck in the 
world. 

John Comiskey is receiving congratula- 
tions on achieving his Professional Regis- 
tration. 

Ed Ricker has assumed his duties as head 
of the newly created Trafic Engineering 
Bureau in the Department of Highways. 
Ed was Traffic Engineer for the New Jersey 
Turnpike before he came to Harrisburg. 
Any of you who were at the Seminar last 
October will remember Ed’s very fine speech 
on progress at the Turnpike. 

W. J. Miller recently attended a Bureau 
of Public Roads meeting on Civil Defense 
in Hagerstown, Maryland, and reports that 
trafic engineers can expect a large role in 
preparing and conducting orderly evacua- 
tion procedures. He says “Get your geiger 
counters in order.” 

Stuart A. Cunningham has just accepted 
an extra-curricular assignment as a member 
of Committee E-5 of the ITE, concerned 
with driveways and curb cuts. 

W. R. Carrow says two of his principal 
activities now involve conducting the traffic 
paint performance test and developing sign- 


ing procedures for maintenance and con- 
struction operations for the Delaware State 
Highway Dept. 

Dave Witheford has a new job as Chair- 
man of a Sub-Committee in the Highway 
Research Board Department of Trafic and 
Operations, the research area being No- 
Passing zone design and marking. He js 
open to all suggestions and comments any 
local members would care to offer. In be- 
tween freeway studies and other assorted 
studies, the Delaware Planning Division js 
working on a new format of their annual 
trafhe volume report. 

Dr. J. Douglas Carroll, Jr., presented an 
interesting explanation of the Pittsburgh 
Area Transportation Study at the March 
meeting of the Mid-Altantic Section. The 
principal objective of the Pittsburgh pro- 
gram is the development of a detailed and 
thoroughly documented plan to be used in 
the formation of a long range transportation 
program which will be adequate to meet 
the needs of the area in 1980. In order that 
the collected data will be available for con- 
tinuing evaluation, the study is designed so 
that the travel facts can be kept current 
with a minimum expense. The data col- 
lected for the study will be of four different 
types. They are: Travel Information inven- 
tories, A land use survey, An assessment of 
present transportation facilities, and Minor 
additional fact gathering work. The first 
stage of the analysis work involves sum- 
marizing and interpreting the collected 
data. Once this has been accomplshed, it 
will then be possible to forecast future land 
development and transportation needs. 

The Mid-Atlantic Section welcomed W. 
W. Rankin to its growing list of members 
by placing “Woody” in charge of the Re- 
gion’s Technical Meetings. He is already 
on the job and reports that the Western 
Region will have its first Technical Meeting 
following a luncheon during the last week 
of April, the exact date to be determined on 
the availability of qualified speakers. The 
meeting will consist of short discussion 
talks on the practical applications of sign- 
ing and signals, followed by a_ general 
floor discussion. 


Philadelphia is completing a brand new 
Sign and Signal Shop at ‘G’ and Ramona 
Sts., which they hope to be able to show off 
next fall. Like, it’s the most. 


John Scruggs, who has been in charge of 
Planning and Surveys in the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Traffic Engineering, has been 
transferred to Operations, and is now spend- 
ing all of his time on it. The Planning and 
Survey work is now under Iwan Czyz. 


MIDWEST SECTION 


The February meeting of the Midwest 
Section was held at the Hotel Tilden-Hall 
in Champaign, Illinois, on the 26th. This 
site was chosen because a large number of 
members was in attendance at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois Trafic Conference. 

President Al Forde was on hand to pre- 
side. The program included a lecture on 
humor by Professor Robert Sheldon of the 
athletic department and a skit put on by 
the student chapter which depicted the 
methods used by a city traffic engineer to 
produce a public speech. 

The attendance of 82 including 35 sec- 
tion members augurs well for the prospects 
of future meetings to be held downstate. 

The wheels of organization were set in 
motion for our 1960 convention when the 
Executive Committee met for the first time 
on January 19, 1959, with Evan Olmstead, 
General Chairman of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee presiding. It was quite 
evident that Evan had already put much 
time and effort into his work when he pre- 
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MARK-TIME 


.-+ The only TWIN manual meter in one 
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CUT COSTS 


Twin meters reduce 
costs—both of meters 
and _ installation. 


INSTANT 
VISIBILITY 


Exclusive, jumbo size 
RED violation dials 
can be seen at a far 
greater distance than 
any other. 


ONLY FIVE 
ELEMENTS 


Five expertly engi- 
neered units fit to- 
gether like a GLOVE 
— make ‘‘MARK- 
TIME’’ Parking 
Meters universally ap- 
proved. 


TWO SEPARATE 
MECHANISMS 


Two separate mechan- 
isms mean greater de- 
pendability. 


All you need are BARE 
HANDS to assemble and 
disassemble a “MARK- 
TIME” meter. Sealed 
timing mechanism elim- 
inates expensive mainte- 
nance. 


housing 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


M. H. RHODES, inc. (4-24 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 7 4 





| sented the agenda to the committee. The 
tentative program schedules, budget require- 
ments, hotel arrangements, and committee 
appointments which he had prepared got 


NH] N’T WA TE | the committee off to a flying start. 
- A second meeting was called on Feb- 


ruary 16, 1959, with committee chairmen 


: | also in attendance. At this meeting commit- 
E | tee responsibilities and duties were out- 
lined and the various committee rosters 


completed. The following are committee 
q | chairmen: 
Finance, Larry Dondanville; Hotel Ar- 
THE COSTLY | rangements, Henry Peck; Registration and 
Information, Bob Zralek; Public Relations 
; | and Publications, Dick Bennett; Special 
LABOR Services, Bob Harris; Sessions Arrange- 
3s % ments, Fred Potenza; Entertainment, Mike 
Hartigan and Marty Blackman; Ladies Ac- 
ON | tivities, Mrs. Bob Nau. 
The Midwest Section Board has named 
| George Hagenauer to replace the late John 
ORDINARY | Zimmerman on the board. They also adopt- 
| ed a policy that Midwest ITEms be furn- 
| ished upon request to any former member 
MARKINGS of the section residing outside the area of 
' the section. 

Mr. Ira J. Bach, Commissioner of City 
Planning, presented the new Chicago Cen- 
tral Area Plan to the Midwest Section at 

the March meeting. 
The evening began in the usual manner 
with cocktails and dinner at the Chicago 
Real Estate Board. After the repast was 
completed, President Al Forde got the meet- 
ing under way with a few introductions, a 
short welcome to the guests present and 
finally the presentation of the featured 

speaker, Mr. Bach. 
Mr. Bach traced the history of the Cen- 
tral Area Plan back to its origin in Daniel 
Burnham’s original plan for Chicago. While 
a great deal of good had sprung from this 
plan, much had not been accomplished. 


APPLICATION Therefore, Mayor Daley ordered that the 
first task of the City Planning Department 

should be the preparation of a Central Area 

OF GUARANTEED Plan. There were many specific reasons for 


this priority action, but all had to do with 
the restoration of the Central Area as the 


p erma- i i al= business, commercial, social and cultural 


hub of the city. 


The new Central Area Plan took shape 

DOES THE JOB at a series of meetings wherein various ex- 
perts in city planning presented their ideas 

for purposes of discussion and analysis. 

BETTER Almost at once it was mutually agreed that 
the Central Area Plan would be totally 

new rather than a series of isolated pro- 

posals based on the multitude of past plans. 

The Central Area Plan as finally evolved 

extends from North Avenue to 26th Street 

and from Ashland Avenue to the Lake. 


Guaranteed PERMA-LINE is safely on the job, every day of the year, Se Ee eke SS SS 


: ; , tures of the plan are: 
because PERMA-LINE outlasts old-fashioned paint 8 to 10 times. 1. It is estimated that the total cost will be 


$1.5 billion. Of this amount, private capi- 
Highly paid maintenance crews, once RESULT: Economical safety markings tal will contribute 80 per cent. 
confined to heavily-travelled down- you can count on for full-time effi- 2. New “high rise’ residential occupancy 
town intersections, can nowcope with ciency and protection. will exceed 50,000 persons. 
the increasing control and safety 3. The core of the area will be the civic 
problem of newly developed suburbs. |PERMA-LINE ends traffic snarls because center, a grandiose complex of government 
You get more coverage, year ’round it is quickly and easily applied, sus- buildings, pedestrian plazas, elevated walk- 
coverage, because PERMA-LINE vir- tains full traffic impact almost im- ee ses ; : oe 
tually multiplies your present work- mediately, actually becomes part of +. The University of Illinois and the trans- 


: tation center are new developments an- 
ing force. v rface. ete 
8 the pavement surface choring the plan on the south and west. 


5. Vast new parking and transportation fa- 
- cilities will be provided, including subways, 
Pp e r mn rs | = | j nm tS | a new Outer Drive, “speedwalks,” and other 

improvements. 
Mr. Christensen, also of the department 
VEON CHEMICAL CORPORATION * 22-09 BRIDGE PLAZA NORTH * LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N.Y. of City Planning, then presented a slide 
demonstration of what the foregoing would 
For free illustrated NAME TITLE look like. Even accounting for the artist’s 
brochure and the name of enthusiasm, the slides almost defied the im- 
your nearest distributor ADDRESS agination in what they represented for Chi- 


fill in this coupon. city Stee 
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CROUSE /HINDS 


School Traffic-Signal System 


. . . With exclusive electronic controller! 


Salil 


The Crouse/Hinds PA-30 School Traffic Signal System 
is gre aig for operation at mid-block crossings . . . by far 
the safer locations for school crossings, since there is no 
turning traffic for children to avoid. 


During the morning, noon and afternoon periods when 
maximum protection of children is necessary, the signals 
operate automatically in response to push buttons. At all 
other times, signal remains on normal highway “Go” indi- 
cation. 


On non-school days, signal remains on highway “Go” at 
all times. When school reopens, operation resumes auto- 
matically in accordance with the previously set schedule. 


Timing adjustments are simply made, by turning control 
knobs to desired settings: no changing of gears or setting of 
dial keys. This electronic controller is exclusive with the 
Crouse/Hinds PA-30 School Traffic Signal System. 


Low in cost, simple in design, easy to maintain, the PA-30 
is efficient and inexpensive in operation over the years. 


Crouse/Hinds engineering and service assistance is 
located near you ... just call or write a Crouse/Hinds office 
or distributor. 


elm atli Miatielauilehiclimelamial= 


PA-30, send for CROUSE/HINDS 
Bulletin No. 2716 SYRACUSE 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Crouse-Hinds Instrument Company, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland 

@ CONDULET® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (Explosion-Proot and Conventional) @ FLOODLIGHTING 

@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING and WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
These products are sold exclusively through electrical distributors. For application engineering help, contact 
one of the following offices: Atlanta Baton Rouge Birmingham Boston Buffalo Charlotte Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Corpus Christi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis 
Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis St. Paul Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington 

Resident Representatives: Albany Baltimore Reading, Pa. Richmond, Va. 
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Mr. Bach closed his presentation by stat- 
ing that all of the improvements inherent 
in the Central Area Plan could be com- 
pleted by 1980! 


New Midwest Section Members include 
Dick Gern of George Barton and Associ- 
ates, John May with the Illinois Division of 
Highways at Peoria, and Harvey Shebasta, 
Jr., State of Wisconsin District Trafhe En- 
gineer in Milwaukee. New Section Affliates 
are Joe Lema with the City of Milwaukee 
and Joe Oppenlander, Research Associate at 
the University of Illinois. 


NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


The New England Section conducted its 
annual joint full day session in conjunction 
with the Annual Meeting of the Massach- 
setts Safety Council in Boston, Massachu- 
setts on March 16. It was a most fruitful 
and enjoyable meeting as usual, and among 
many interesting papers were three by ITE- 
ers’, Bruce Campbell, Robert G. Mitchell, 
and William R. McGrath. 


It was fitting and proper, indeed, that the 
ITE dinner meeting occurring on the eve 
of St. Patrick found the City of Boston 
represented at the head table by Timothy 
J. O’Conner, Edward J. McCarthy, William 
T. Doyle, Joseph M. Galeota, and William 
Arthur Reilly, Director of Administrative 
Services for the City of Boston. Mr. Reilly 
spoke on “A Little Bit About a Lot of 
Things.” 

It was agreed at the section meeting that 
the New England Section would adopt the 
practice followed by many other sections 
and begin publication of a news letter. Dan- 
iel S. Hammond was subsequently appointed 
as_ editor. 


1824 EAST SECOND 


It was announced that in addition to 
directors and past officers, the New England 
Section would be represented at the ITE 
Workshop in Illinois in May by Earl Flynn, 
Roger Chandler, and William R. McGrath. 


WASHINGTON (D.C.) SECTION — Jim Booth, 
Deputy Commissioner in Baltimore, has been 
granted a four-months leave of absence, with 
three months to be spent in Southern Rhodesia 
on an IRF-State Department study. Feeling that 
Africa might offer some new s which 
even a Marylander could not cope with directly, 
a “shower” was held by some of his~colleagues. 
The photograph below, taken af that time, shows 
Jim in his “going away” outfit. 


TEXAS SECTION 


Austin Area 

A new variable cycle signal system was 
placed in operation in the University Area 
on February 18. The system is proving 
quite satisfactory. Harold Beasley has run 
a number of recorded graphs on operations 
and has now become curious to find out 
what happens when you twirl this dial or 
push that button to other positions. Consult 
Harold for information on when “Joe Col- 
lege” rushes his date back to the “dorm” to 
beat the curfew hour. Harold just reads the 
graph. Information is that it takes a 72 
second cycle at 11 PM on the “Drag” to 
get the job done. 

Austin’s new Municipal Auditorium, open- 
ed January Sth, provided many traffic chal- 
lenges. Divided roadways with a 14-foot 
median separation plus the provision of 
left turn lanes and no parking at the curb 
(off-street parking lots provide for 3,200 
vehicles) has eliminated congestion and ex- 
pedited mass movements in the area proxi- 
mate to the Auditorium. Another variable 
cycle signal operation in an extensive area 
adjacent to the Auditorium is now in the 
design stage . 

A report on the pilot O & D study being 
conducted during the past several months is 
about ready te go to press; also a report 
on a “Trafic and Transportation Plan for 
the City of Austin.” 

Bill Towery, Traffic Supervisor and Tom- 
my Nuckols, Research Assistant, are recent 
additions to our Engineering Staff. Both at- 
tended the January meeting of TexITE. 
Perhaps, a couple of TexITE members, 
by El Paso meeting time? 

Some of us hope to see some of you all in 
El Paso, come the end of June. 

Sam Roper has been kept busy trying to 





YOU CAN BE PENN Y-WISE 
AND SIGN-FOOLISH....... 


Be cautious of signs that look like a good buy on the “flat” 
surface. Only embossed traffic-control signs and street-name 
assemblies by Miro-Flex have the durability to withstand the 
elements and abuse year after year. Miro-Flex signs are made 
on zinc-coated, Bonderized steel with baked-on enamel finish. 
Embossing gives them extra strength, rigidity, and legibility. 
A complete line of uniform signs conforming to Bureau of 
Public Roads standards and custom-designed signs are avail- 
able. Send for free catalog and name of nearest source. 


Emlowsed MIRO-FLEX SIGNS 


= 


“LAST and 


LAST... 


WICHITA 7, KANSAS 


Standard Traffic Signs Available for Immediate Delivery at Northeastern Warehouse 
cs Koontz Equipment Corporation, 325 Ohio River Blvd., Emsworth, Pittsburgh 2, Pennsylvania t 
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FOR SIGNALS 


222 BEACH STREET 


JUNE, 1959 


P, 


O°. 


@ PULSATING RED COMMANDS ATTENTION from greater 
distances 


@ PULSATING RED INSTANTLY IDENTIFIES traffic signals 


@ PULSATING RED PREVENTS WASHOUT from sun phantom 
and backlighting 


e@ PULSATING RED STANDS OUT in the distracting light of 
electric signs 


e PULSATING RED INCREASES SAFETY fer both driver and 
pedestrian 


e@ PULSATING RED OPERATES EFFICIENTLY at 340-420 pulses 
per minute—never goes out 


PULSATING RED may be easily added to your standard 8” 
traffic signals without the need for expensive modification. 
SPECIFY AUTOFLOW PULSATING RED for attention commanding 
traffic and safety signals. 


SOUTHER 


BOX 1303 e SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


CG?UALD INC. 





get all the districts informed of the intrica- 
cies of preparing a set of plans for signing 
the Interstate system. It seems as though 
this will blossom into a full time job and 
he will need all the help he can get to keep 
up with it. 

Bill Welty is at home now recovering 
from a majotr operation and doing just 
fine. It seems that he has a long list of 
things that can’t be done to him anymore. 
If you want to know all about it ask Bill 
the next time you see him. We all miss Bill 
and hope he can get back into harness real 
soon. 

Ed Smith is back into the swing of things 
after his tour of learning at A & M and like 
everyone else has plenty of extra work to 
keep him busy since Dick Oliver has de- 
parted and Bill Welty is sick. 

It seems that all we did was pile more 
work on ourselves when we let Dick Oliver 
move to Corpus Christi. Not only do we 
have to take over the work he was doing 
but now we have one more District Traffic 
Engineer to put us on the spot. We expect 
Dick to have a nice sun tan when he comes 
up to see us next time. 


Our National Director Bim Greer is 
“burning the midnite oil’ preparing for 
the workshop this month. Bim has had his 
problems in filling the quota from this Dis- 
trict to go to the workshop. 


San Antonio Area 

San Antonio will assume the operation 
of the transit system by May ist. Mr. F. 
Norman Hill (Affliate Member of Institute 
of Trafic Engineers) was appointed as the 
General Manager of the Red Arrow Freight 
Lines and has had transit experience in Bal- 
timore and Little Rock. 

Carl Braunig has been making experi- 
ments with the illumination of overhead 
signs. He has also been preparing a chap- 
ter on roadway capacity to be included in 
the Texas Design Manual. 


Houston Area 

Adolph Bahn, Jr. wasn’t around to give 
us a report of what he has been working 
on since he has been transferred to the New 
York Office of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall 
and McDonald. We regret losing Al from 
the great State, and hope that he will soon 
return. 


Douglas B. (Doug) Byrne reports that 
Signal Engineering has purchased a new 
ofice building and two warehouses, with 
plenty of parking space, at 3022 Dunlavy. 
Doug is spending most of his time these 
days “politicking” for a position on the 
Spring Branch School Board. Good luck, 
Doug! 

We understand that George Jamison is 
having trouble conversing with his family 
these days. Seems as though his business 
keeps him “across the Border” most of the 
time and his family still speaks English. 


Cooper McEachern and Neill Amsler 
have been knee deep in paint tests recently. 
They got the samples down on the test 
wheel and finally got some test stripes on 
one of the major thoroughfares after being 
delayed by rain. They also have their hands 
full with a test application of thermo-plas- 
tic marking materials. 


There has been a change in title for 
Dave Fielder, Frank Watson and Harvey 
Hawkins recently. An ordnance passed City 
Council changing their titles to Senior Traf- 
fic Engineers. At approximately the same 
time Dave Fielder was shifted to the Shop 
as an Operations Engineer, and started out 
by removing 150 parking meters which were 
not being used properly as indicated by rev- 
enue checks. 


Frank Watson recently made a twenty- 
four hour parking study at the Houston In- 
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ternational Airport to indicate some possible 
changes. 

Harvey Hawkins reports that his time 
has been pretty well taken up for the last 
several weeks with the installation of some 
electronic monitoring equipment on_ the 
Gulf Freeway at Cullen. He has heard by 
the grapevine that Gene Maier anticipates 
buying one of these in kit form, and will 
let Harvey assemble it since he owns a sol- 
dering iron. 


Amarillo Area 

John DeShazo, Jr. reports the only note- 
worthy news item from Amarillo this month 
is that a comprehensive parking survey has 
been completed and will go to the print- 
ers in a short time. “We are happy to get 
this survey behind us,” John says. 


Wichita Falls Area 

Earl Williams has accepted an appoint- 
ment on the ITE Technical Council Com- 
mittee 5-E on “Driveway and Curb Cut 
Permits and Designs.” “This,” says Earl, 
“is the only departure from pure routine 
operations.” 

Earl also mentions the fact that he and 
the Wichita Falls Chamber of Commerce 
are talking about a Texas Section meeting 
there sometime in 1961. 


Dallas-Fort Worth Area 

Bob Buckman, Bill Brandes, George Cog- 
ger and Jim Saylor, along with a group of 
other interested persons in the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth area, were recently guests of the 
Sargent-Sowell Company in Grand Prairie 
for a demonstration of the Mark-Rite Line 
Markers. Lunch was served for the group 
at the Howard Johnson Restaurant on the 
Turnpike. 

Plans are beginning to shape up on sev- 
eral of the street improvement projects in- 
cluded in the $22,000,000 program for which 
Dallas voted bonds last December 2. During 
the past six years Dallas has completed con- 
struction on a total of 50 miles of new 
divided highways on the major thorough- 
fare system at a cost of $25,000,000. 

Already under way are plans for the 
annual meeting to be held in Dallas next 
January. Winn and Merle Carsten enter- 
tained Ruth and Lloyd Braff, Marge and 
Bill Brandes and Oldine and Jim Saylor 
early in March. As you might expect, dur- 
ing the later hours of the evening there 
was no dearth of ideas. 


Jim Saylor recommends the following 
quotation for serious consideration by all of 
us: “Happiness in life is not so much a mat- 
ter of position as it is disposition.’ (Ed. 
“We agree.”) 


Corpus Christi Area 

Dick Oliver says: “It seems as if we do 
not have much time to report the news. We 
are too busy on projects that might make 
news.” Dick also reports that he and his 
crew are busy on signing plans for the in- 
terchanges of Corpus Christi High Bridge. 
They hope to let a contract sometime in 
June. 


Paul Rice reports that the City is straight- 
ening a sharp “S” curve on Ocean Drive. 
He is also preparing to interconnect traffic 
signals on South Staples Street, an impor- 
tant North-South artery. 


Fifth Annual Meeting — Austin 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Texas 
Section, Institute of Trafic Engineers was 
held in Austin at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel on January 30-31, 1959. Walt Klapp- 
roth held forth as General Convention 
Chairman. Approximately 140 persons were 
in attendance. A very interesting and in- 
formative Technical Session was presented 
under the able chairmanship of Jack Keese. 


As part of the Ladies Activities, a conducted 
bus tour of the City, with lunch at the 
Westwood Country Club, was provided and 
attended by nearly 50 Mrs. TexITEs and 
friends. At sundown Club TexITE opened 
its doors to a night club atmosphere for 
dinner, dancing, and staged entertainment 
to the delightful music of Bill Prather and 
his Hi-Fi Boys. 


Texas Transportation Institute — 
Progress in Research 


The research staff at Texas Transporta- 
tion Institute has been busily engaged in 
activities of current research projects plus 
the usual teaching load. 


Charles Pinnell has been conducting stud- 
ies on freeway ramps in Houston in close 
cooperation with the T.H.D. and the City 
of Houston and particularly Dale Marvel 
and his staff and Gene Maier and his staff. 
These studies are revealing some very valu- 
able information which will no doubt bring 
about a new concept of ramp design. 


Keese and Pinnell assisted in the evalua- 
tien of freeway monitor which Jack Hulett 
had on demonstration on the Gulf Freeway. 


Dick McCasland has been slaving over 
the development of equipment for studying 
night trafhe in connection with the project 
on Intersection Illumination. The model of 
the Texas City Wye is virtually complete 
and tests have been started to evaluate the 
various lighting schemes desired by each 
member of the project advisory committee. 
The advantage of the model is that it per- 
mits an observer to move luminaires, re- 
arrange lighting patterns, raise the lights to 
45’, illuminate signs, and anything else he 
wishes to take a look at. These preliminary 
studies indicate that this method of study is 
going to be quite useful in highway lighting 
research, 

Keese and Pinnell have been working 
quite closely with the joint committee on 
Median Practices on Highway Routes on 
City Streets. Numerous studies are being 
conducted. The work of this committee will 
constitute a very valuable contribution to 
this common problem of city street medians, 


Other projects of interest to trafhe engi- 
neers which are now being conducted by the 
highway design and trafhe engineering sec- 
tion of T.T.I. are: 

(a) Project on Speed Zoning under the di- 
rection of Neil Rowan. The first phase 
of this study is virtually complete and 
will provide an accurate analysis of the 
effectiveness of speed zones. 


Professor B. F. K. Mullins is conduct- 
ing his studies on freeway traffic acci- 
dents. Furnishing the police officers 
with standard diagrams of typical free- 
way facilities and the adoption of ref- 7 
erence points along the freeways has ~ 
resulted in obtaining accident data ~ 
which is of much more value to the % 
trafic engineer in his analysis. 


The 33rd Annual Highway Short Course = 
which was held March 10-12 had a regis- ~ 
tration of 905. The program was quite a] 
full one and quite successful. TexITE mem-— 
bers participated in numerous sections of} 
this program. 


WESTERN SECTION 


Arizona-New Mexico Area 

The City of Phoenix has officially ap-] 
proved a new annexation which will be 
come effective April 28th. This annexation 
includes 58 square miles, thus bringing the 
area of the City to approximately 110 
square miles. Included in this area is @ 
population increase of 115,000, making thé 
population of the City approximately 3577 
000. Chuck Haley will be quite busy maim 
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Properly laid pavement markings reflectorized with Cataphote 
Waterproof Reflective Traffic Beads can materially reduce night- 
time traffic fatalities . . . in fatr weather and foul. Many traffic 
engineers consider Cataphote Waterproof Beads one of their 
staunchest allies in a never-ending struggle to make streets and 





highways safer. And .. . a nationwide network of Cataphote 
‘ Supply Centers assures them of prompt delivery . . . anytime 
$ : 
ly apy ... anywhere. 
ill be- é 
-xation | As long as there are roads to drive upon, drivers will err in 
a6 o ; CORPORATION judgment. Realizing this, the wise traffic engineer uses every 
: is aa means at his command to make existing highways safer. The 
ng the @ TOLEDO 10, OHIO ts JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI man who fails to do so, commits the gravest error of all. 
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Manufacturers of: CATAPHOTE REFLECTIVE BEADS * CATAFLEX REFLECTIVE COATING * CATALINE REFLECTIVE STRIPING 
CATATHERM REFLECTIVE PLASTIC STRIPING ©* TRAFFIC SIGNS * STREET NAME SIGNS 
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MICHIGAN SECTION — The Michigan Section 
meets once a year in Ohio (usually) in recogni- 
tion of Paul Robinette’s long and faithful at- 
tendance at meetings of the Michigan Section. 
At the March meeting, held in Toledo, the 
photographer snapped a picture showing the 
host (?) busy collecting money from his guests 
(?). Also visible are Frank Ronan, Joe Hobria, 
Mike Sibal, and Max Hoffman. (Photo by Malo) 


taining 42 additional signalized intersec- 
tions in addition to the 22 new signals he 
proposes to install during the next year. 
This will make a total of 235 signalized 
intersections in the City. 


Chuck has hired himself a new assistant 
by the name of Roy Parker, who comes to 
Arizona from Sacramento, California. 


Oregon Area 


The Portland Bureau of Trafic Engi- 
neering has moved to the old McElroy 
Building at 420 S.W. Main Street. With 
them in the new building are the Planning 
Commission, some of the Park Bureau, the 
Meter Maids, and the Traffic Safety Com- 
mission. Fred Fowler, Highway Engineer- 
ing Coordinator, will move in soon. Most 
of the Portland Trafic Engineering em- 
ployees are getting a little experience with 
parking studies since they no longer have 
their own private parking lot. 


Bay Area 


Delegates to the California Streets and 
Highway Conference, held in Berkeley in 
January, were the guests (paying, of course) 
at a dinner meeting jointly sponsored by 
the ITTE and Bay Area section. Dinner 
was ably managed by Wolf Homburger 
with an assist by Jim Kell at the bar. 
After-dinner festivities were highlighted by 
a demonstration of the drunkometer pre- 
sented by Captain Ed Moody of the San 
Francisco Police Department. Accompany- 
ing Captain Moody in the finale was Jay 
Czizek playing a solo on the balloons. 


Bob Glenn did his usual fine job in pro- 
gramming the conference. A large number 
of panel sessions in varied technical fields 
were successful this year, stimulating audi- 
ence interest and participation. 


Bay Area members got together for lunch 
in Berkeley on April 9th, and had an in- 
formal discussion of various matters af- 
fecting the organization. Chairman Bill 
Marconi received a number of ideas on 
closer cooperation among the California sub- 
sections of ITE and on the role of ITE 
in connection with pending legislation on 
trafhe matters. Bill withstood all hot-headed 
demands for immediate action like a rock, 
but hinted that he would put various com- 
mittees to work to present some answers by 
the next meeting. ; 


Bob Crommelin announces that he left 
San Leandro on April 21st to start as Hay- 
ward’s Trafic Engineer on May 6th. The 
Hayward job offers a full-time Junior En- 
gineer as an assistant and a four-man paint 
and sign crew which is a good start. An 
increase in salary helps also. 
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Washington Area 


The last Washington Area Meeting was 
held March 25th at the Top of The Ocean 
Restaurant in Tacoma. There were 21 mem- 
bers and five guests in attendance. 


Rex Still reviewed some aspects of re- 
cently passed legislation and court determi- 
nations, especially the permissive right turn 
on red, passing on the right, prohibition of 
crossing a medial or markings representing 
a medial, and State rather than local con- 
trol of speed limit signing. Herb Higgins 
mentioned other passed legislation and also 
some legislation awaiting the governor’s 
signature. 

Bob Dunn elaborated on the subject of 
the proposed national redistricting which 
was publicized in the March, 1959, West- 
ernITE publication. A motion was made 
that the attending membership go on rec- 
ord as wishing to retain District 6 as it now 
exists. This motion was unanimously ap- 
proved by the 21 members attending. 


Yosh Kosai, Tacoma Trafic Engineer, 
who moved his office into roomy quarters in 
the new County-City Building, was pre- 
vailed upon to explain his techniques for 
acquiring adequate working space. He indi- 
cated that the most important stage was 
the decision, years ago, to erect a new build- 
ing. After such a building is completed 
“You can just sort of fall into it.” 


Consideration of Seattle as a_ potential 
site for the 1962 National ITE Conference 
was discussed. It was decided that the ex- 
isting Western Section Convention Commit- 
tee would act on the question and bring a 
recommendation to the next area meeting. 


Brian Lewis of the Traffic Transporta- 
tion Section of Porter, Urquhart, McCreary 
and O’Brien, presented as a technical topic, 
“A New Formula for the Inter-zonal As- 
signment of Traffic” as it pertains to Origin 
and Destination information. This concept 
considers the zones’ residential, business, or 
commercial characteristics and thereby at- 
tempts to treat inter-zonal assignments more 
realistically. 


Gene Ireland gave advance notice of a 
meeting of national experts on street light- 
ing to be held at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel in Seattle, beginning April 27th. 
Additional information on the meeting will 
be presented shortly to any who have an 
interest in street lighting. 


The attention of the group was given to 
the practice of individual citizens who ap- 
pear to solicit public recognition as expert 
professionals in the field of transportation 
and trafic engineering, and who are not 
recognized as such by professional organi- 
zations. Such individuals are usually allied 
with a political faction type of opposition 
concerning extensive projects of consider- 
able news value, and offer through news 
media fallacious information under the guise 
of professional studies and opinions, though 
on direct confrontation such an individual 
may make no allegation to professional 
status in the field. 


Though the professional organization is 
not set up to deal with such an affront, the 
group felt that a satisfactory solution may 
be attained through an association with the 
Puget Sound Engineering Council. Accord- 
ingly, Bill Stancer will investigate and re- 
port on this course of action. 


Inter-Mountain Area 


Eleven members and 11 guests from Denver 
journeyed to Pueblo, Colorado, April 3, for 
the third quarterly Inter-Mountain Area 
Meeting. Several of the people in town for 
the meeting were able to partake of a field 
trip in the Pueblo Area during the after- 
noon, and had an opportunity to visit 


Pueblo’s sign shop and learn of the new 
master controller which is being installed 
in the Central Business District to super- 
vise 40 intersections. This system is to have 
both programming and vehicle detection, 
The dinner and meeting were held at the 
Minnequa Club at the south edge of Pueblo. 
A very entertaining program was prepared 
and Sam Cocharo is to be congratulated on 
the arrangements. Chairman Hudspeth con- 
ducted the business portion of the meeting, 
which consisted of further discussion re- 
lating to Denver’s desires for the 1962 Na- 
tional Convention. Al Pepper provided the 
group with additional information since 
the previous meeting, and it was agreed 
that a letter would be sent to President 
Dunn advising him that a bid would be 
made by the Inter-Mountain Area. 


A report was also presented concerning 
the desire of several Inter-Mountain Area 
members in the Idaho Area wishing to form 
their own local group. With travel problems 
being what they are, this suggestion was 
heartily endorsed by all in attendance, and 
we hope to see more activity along this line 
from the Idaho group shortly. Ray Halver- 
son also reports that the Utah members 
are planning to hold regular monthly meet- 
ings, and that he has been appointed as the 
local Chairman. We were also reminded 
that at the meeting to be held in Cheyenne 
in late May or early June, consideration 
will be given to the appointment of a new 
Area Chairman for the forthcoming year. 
Any of you having suggestions or recom- 
mendations along this line, should contact 
Vealess Hudspeth before the next Area 
Meeting. 


A discusison was also held concerning the 
redistricting of the Institute. There was 
general agreement that redistricting was ad- 
visable, but no specific district boundaries 
were developed at the meeting. At the con- 
clusion of the business, the meeting was 
turned over to Sam Cocharo, who _intro- 
duced the guests and the main speaker of 
the evening, Charles D. Bell, Street Light- 
ing Engineer for the Southern Colorado 
Power Company. Mr. Bell presented a very 
enlightening and entertaining talk, “Get- 
ting the Most out of Your Street-Lighting 
Dollar” and an accompanying film, “Out of 
Darkness.” Mr. Bell, very adeptly illustra- 
ted the importance of street lighting as a 
part of the functions of any Traffic Engi- 
neering Department. If Bob O’Connell comes 
up with as good a program for the Chey- 
enne Meeting, the feeling will be that this 
year’s meetings will have been the best 
ever for the area. 


The Downtown Denver Improvement As- 
sociation, in cooperation with the Denver 
Planning Office and Trafic Engineering 
Section conducted a postcard survey April 
16th on 16th Street. Five thousand postcards 
were distributed between 7 A.M. and 6 
P.M. seeking information on origin, desti- 
nation and trip purpose of cars passing the 
check point in the downtown business dis- 
trict. This represented a sampling of ap- 
proximately 50% of the vehicles crossing 
the check point during the time of the 
survey. First indications are that the re- 
sponse to this survey will be very good. 
Seventy-five cards were returned the same 
day that the survey was being conducted, 
and by the end of the first day following 
the survey, 950 cards had already been re- 
turned. 


John Burg, and Jim Brown journeyed to 
Omaha April 20th through 23rd to attend 
the Freeway Seminar. 

Sacramento Area 


Dick Wilson, former Traffic Engineer for 
District X in California, and his wife, Hazel, 
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Let's face it... There is no substitute for 


experience and engineering know-how. 


Only DUNCAN-MILLER, specialists for 
over 20 years in the development and 
production of “motorist energized” park- 
ing control equipment has the experi- 
ence and know-how to meet modern 


equipment demands, 


By comparing quality, past perform- 
ance and customer experience prior to any purchase, results 
will clearly reveal why DUNCAN-MILLER has been selected in 


one out of every three cities throughout the world. 


There is no substitute for a quality product backed by experience. 


DUNCAN 


DUNCAN PARKING METER 


DIVISION OF MOTOR PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
835 N. WOOD STREET e CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 





Professional Service Directory 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Public Transit Subways 
Traffic G Parking Railroad Facilities 
Expressways Industrial Plants 
Grade Separations Municipal Works 
Urban Renewal Port Development 


150 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 
San Francisco Toronto Oklahoma City 


ALFRED KAEHRLE ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Highway Planning — Highway Design 
Traffic Engineering Surveys 
Parking Studies — Shopping Centers 


10 North Main Street 


West Hartford 7 Connecticut 


CRAWFORD, MURRAY & TILLY 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Water Works - Impounding Reservoirs 
Highways - Municipal Streets - Expressways 
Traffic Problems - Airports 
Swimming Pools 
Sewers - Sewage Treatment 
Waste Treatment - Storm Drainage 
Flood Control - Surveys and Reports 


755 So. Grand Ave., W.; Springfield, Ill. 
Lakeside 8-5619 


EDWARDS AND KELCEY 
ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 


HIGHWAYS — STRUCTURES 
TRAFFIC _ PARKING 
TERMINAL FACILITIES 


3 WILLIAM ST., NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
SALT LAKE CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


GEORGE W. BARTON 
& ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Traffic — Transportation 
Parking — Highways 


600 Davis Street 
Evanston IMlinois 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, 
TAMMEN & BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 


Traffic Analyses Transportation Studies 


EXPRESS HIGHWAY PLANNING 
REPORTS AND DESIGN 
ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 
1805 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 8, Missouri 


New York Cleveland 


RAMP CONSULTING 
SERVICES, INC. 


Parking & Traffic Surveys Design Services 
Parking Programs Feasibility Studies 


2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 


FREDERICK L. BELL 
& ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Traffic and Parking Surveys 
Street and Highway Design 


Suite 110 Petroleum Bidg. 
Phone 2-0359 


Tallahassee Florida 


Highways Transit 
Traffic Parking 


WILBUR SMITH & ASSOCIATES 


495 Orange Street 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Columbia ¢ San Francisco * Richmond 
Va. 





write that they are thoroughly enjoying 
their visit to Hawaii. Since arriving at the 
islands on March 18th, they have taken in 
a “hukilau” on the windward side of Oahu 
(You ain’t seen nothing Dick until you see 
them “hukilau”’ on the leeward side of 
Oahu! — Ed.), attended a_ pre-broadcast 
luncheon and presentation of “Hawaii Calls,” 
watched Arthur Godfrey broadcast from the 
beach terrace at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, 
and attended many other fascinating dem- 
onstrations such as the hula, ete. 


After visiting the other islands, the Wil- 
sons plan to return home by the 4th of May. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 
(Continued from page 3#) 


AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Position: Trafhe Engineer. 

Duties: Provide trafic engineering advisory 
service to cities and other agencies. Sup- 
port trafic and highway agencies and 
work toward improvement of trafic and 
highway engineering. Promote the pro- 
fession of Trafic Engineering. 

Requirements: Engineering degree. Gradu- 
ate training in trafic engineering or 
equivalent experience desirable. Under 
35. 

Salary: Open. Submit qualifications. 

Apply: J. W. McDonald, Highway Engi- 
neer, Automobile Club of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. P. O. Box 2890, Terminal An- 
nex, Los Angeles 54, California. 
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Professional Service Directory 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING 


HIGHWAY PLANNING 


BRUCE CAMPBELL & ASSOCIATES 
ENGINEERS 


177 MILK STREET 
PARKING AIRPORTS 


BOSTON 9 
SHOPPING CENTERS 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


PARKING AND TRAFFIC SURVEYS 


* ECONOMIC STUDIES 


GARAGE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 


New York - Cleveland - Cincinnati - Chicago - Atlanta 


Los Angeles - San Francisco - Toronto - London 


PALMER AND BAKER ENGINEERS, INC. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS — ARCHITECTS 


Surveys — Reports — Design — Supervision — Consultation 


Transportation and Traffic Problems 
Industrial Buildings 


Bridges Highways Airports 


Waterfront and Harbor Structures 


Graving and Floating Dry Docks 
Complete Soils, Materials and Chemical Laboratories 


Mobile, Ala. 


New Orleans, La. 


Washington, D.C. 


GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY and CARPENTER, INC. 
---ENGINEERS--- 


CONSULTING SERVICE FOR TRAFFIC, PARKING and TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
City Planning — Highways — Bridges — Flood Control 
Water Supply — Sewerage — Industrial Waste — Garbage Disposal 


Appraisals — Investigations — Management 


600 NO. 2nd STREET 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa. 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Daytona Beach, Fla. Medellin, Colombia, S.A. 


ERNEST E. BLANCHE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
SPECIALISTS IN PROCESSING TRAFFIC DATA 


Card Punching, Tabulating, Computing On Our Own IBM Electronic Equipment. 
Mathematical and Statistical Analysis. Programming for Manual, Punch Card 
and Tape Computers. 

Origin — Destination Studies — Trip Projections to Future Years 
Refinements by Successive Approximations — Trip Assignments to Expressways and Transit 
Economic Studies — Parking and Traffic Analysis — Highway Design 
Earth Work Computations 


10419-25 FAWCETT STREET 


(3 Miles from Washington, D.C.) 


TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 
HIGHWAYS 


THE CLARKESON 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
COmmonwealth 6-7720 


EXPRESSWAYS AIRPORTS 


JuNE, 1959 


KENSINGTON, MARYLAND 
LOckwood 4-7527 


HIGHWAY 
TRAFFIC ENGINEERS, INC. 


Traffic - Parking - Transportation 

Economic Studies - Financial Reports 

Traffic Control - Design of Lighting 
Systems and Communications 


361 Boylston Street 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
LOngwood 6-0275 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


Bridges, Highways, Tunnels, Airports, 
Subways, Harbor Works, Dams, Canals, 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 
Reports, Power, Industrial Buildings, 
Housing, Sewerage and Water Supply. 


165 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 


HARDESTY & HANOVER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


BRIDGES — Long Spans of All Types 


Moveable — Lift, Bascule & Swing 
Hanover Skew Bascule 
Grade Crossing Eliminations 
Other Structures Foundations 
Expressways and Thruways 
Design — Supervision — Inspection 
Valuation — Reports 


101 Park Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


S. Herbert Taylor 
David L. Taylor 


SHERMAN, TAYLOR & SLEEPER 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
(All phases of Civil Engineering) 


501 Cooper Street, Camden 2, N. }. 
WOodlawn 6-2552 


Park & Norwood Aves., Merchantville 8, N. J. 
NOrmandy 3-4848 


Frank J. Sleeper 
William H. Taylor 


JENKINS, MERCHANT & NANKIVIL 
Consulting Engineers 


Municipal Improvements Gas Systems 
Highways & Airports Water Systems 
Power Development Sewerage Systems 
Traffic Surveys Industrial Plants 
Flood Control Recreational Facilities 
Investigations and Reports 


801-805 East Miller St. Springfield, 11. 


TIPPETTS — ABBETT 
McCARTHY — STRATTON 


Engineers 
Traffic, Parking and Transportation 


Surveys, Economic Studies and 
Financial Reports 
Highways, Subways, Bridges, Tunnels—Air- 
ports, Ports, Harbors, Power Developments, 
Water Supply, Sewerage 


Planning, Reports, Design, Supervision 
of Construction 
375 Park Avenue 110 Market St. 
New York 22, N.Y. San Francisco, Cal. 


HOWARD S. LAPIN 
TRANSPORTATION PLANNING 
CONSULTANT 
Transportation studies in area planning. 


Research, Planning, Economics. 


Suite 703 Hamilton Bidg. 3818 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. BAring 2-5747 





Presslite 


TBM-244 
PUSH BUTTON 


“lhe 
Logical 


%e ADVISES PEDESTRIAN OF ACTION 


FOR GREE | Stondard No 


te EDUCATES THE PEDESTRIAN 
Presslite Yes 
Standard No 
% COMMANDS ATTENTION 
Presslite Yes 
Standard No 
te OBTAINS PEDESTRIAN OBEDIENCE 
Presslite Yes 
Standard No 
% EASILY SERVICED 
Presslite Yes 
Standard Yes 
te MODERNIZES PEDESTRIAN CONTROL 
Presslite Yes 
Standard No 
%& CHANGE OF MESSAGE 
Presslite Yes 
Standard None 
%e ACTUATES MEMORY RELAY 
Presslite Yes 
Standard Yes 


THE MARBELITE C0., Inc, — secckivn’ss “New vor 


EVergreen 8-4742 
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HAINES CITY 
TAMPA 17 


PAINT PROBLEMS VANISH, TRAFFIC FLOWS FREELY WITH 


OVERHEAD SIGN STRUCTURES OF ALCOA ALUMINUM 


Eliminate maintenance and periodic traffic tie-ups. 
Specify Alcoa® Aluminum overhead sign struc- 
tures that never need painting. They defy corro- 
sion, save maintenance costs completely. 

Sign structures of Alcoa Aluminum save money 
in other ways. Their lighter weight speeds instal- 
lation, requires fewer men and less equipment. 
Hurricane winds of 100 mph cannot knock them 
down. Tubular truss designs, as well as single chord 
spans, engineered in Alcoa Aluminum provide high 
strength with big savings during installation. 


Every modern highway requirement is met in 
highway products of Alcoa Aluminum. Significant 
savings are also possible with bridge 
railings, signs, lighting standards, 
gratings and chain link fencing. For 
detailed information, send for book- 
let on Aluminum Traffic Control 
Devices. Write Aluminum Company 
of America, 1707-E Alcoa Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


ALWAYS FASTEN ALUMINUM WITH ALCOA ALUMINUM FASTENERS! 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


ALUMINUAA For Exciting Drama Watch “Alcea 
Aluminum Company of America Theatre,” Alternate Mondays, 
NBC-TV and “Alcoa Presents,” 

ial Every Tuesday, ABC-TV. 
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For Longer Lasting, Neater Looking, More Reflective Lines... 


PUT DOWN PRISMO 


Municipal Life Line 


The Only reflective striping that meets all 
municipal requirements. Quickly applied... 
quickly dried ... immediate reflectivity... delivers 
24-hour clarity and brilliance for years due to 
superior durability. Prismo Quick-Drying Municipal 
Life Line has our exclusive “Moisture-Proofing.” 


PRISMO SAFETY CORPORATION 


Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 


and Put it Down with a 


WALD Reflectoliner 


No other machine equals Wald’s Model 16 for 
one-man striping in the thick of traffic ... single or 
double line in one pass. A powerful, compact, highly~ 
maneuverable “Portable Double-Liner”’ with new 
uniform-pressure drive on both driving wheels. The 
Model 16 is built for hard work with plenty of air 
reserve in Wald’s famous 2:1 air gun ratio. It’s the 
two-gun champ of municipal marking problems! 


The New WALD ELECT Again Wald Leads the Way! 
mee. came Ingenious Portable Beacon & Power Plant 


Easily towed and quickly set up, Wald’s new 
Electricade speedily creates a safety barricade 
and protected working area. The brilliant reflective 
face and bright flashers warn the public and pro- 
tect the workers. Generator provides extra electric 
power for a multitude of uses. 


WALD INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 








